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Monthly Summary. 


Domestic,—On the 28th ultimo, a discus- 
sion took place in the House of Lords, on the 
subject of the treaty in course of negotiation 
between the Governments of Great Britain 
and France, to permit the exportation of 
Indians from the British settlements in India 
to the French Colonies. The subject was 
revived on the 9th by Lord Ellenborough, 
who wished the negotiation to be suspended, 
until the correspondence relating to the whole 
subject had been placed before Parliament. 
The Under-Secretary for the Colonies agreed 
to the production of the papers, but did not 
think the negotiations could be interrupted. 

On the 8th, the subject had been discussed 
in the House of Commons, on the motion of 
Mr. 8. Cave, for “ copies of correspondence 
between Her Majesty’s Government and the 
Government of I*rance, in respect to legaliz- 
ing the exportation of natives of British India 
as indentured labourers to French colonies.” 
Sir W, M. T. Farquhar and the Hon. A. 
Kinnaird supported the motion, which was 
agreed to by Lord John Russell condi- 
tionally. He said that the correspondence 
was too voluminous to print entire, but copious 
extracts, sufficient for all practical purposes, 
would be given. Mr, Cave consented, and 
the motion was adopted. 

We refer our readers to our Parliamentary 
Record for full particulars, and they will find 
in another column our comments upon this 
subject. 

Mr. Douglass and Mr. George Thompson 
have been continuing their course of lectures 





on Slavery in the north of England, attract- 
ing crowded assemblages everywhere. Hun- 
dreds of persons, it is reported, have been 
obliged to go away from the places of meet- 
ing, for want of sufficient accommodation. A 
highly-esteemed correspondent writes to us 
from Newcastle-on-Tyne, who, referring to 
these highly-gifted men, says: “They have 
excited very deep interest, and are con- 
tributing to draw public attention to the 
free-labour cause, as one of the surest means 
of grappling with the monster, Slavery.’”’ 
Anti-slavery feeling has not been so strong” 
and healthy in Newcastle, for the last twenty 
years, as at the present juncture. In another 
column will be found full reports of two 
speeches delivered, one by Mr. Douglass at 
Newcastle, the other by Mr. Thompson at 
Paisley. The information they contain is 
most valuable, particularly that in Mr. 
Thompson’s address.* 

On Monday evening, February 27th, a 
ublic meeting was held in the Town Hall, 
Celso, for the purpose of expressing sym- 

pathy with the Rev. Dr. Cheever, of New 
York. The attendance was very large. The 
proceedings were under the presidency of 
John Ord, Esq., of Muirhouselaw, and the 
speakers were the Rev. H. Renton,t William 
Lillie, Esq., of Edinburgh, the Rev. Dr. 
Bonar, the Rev. Mr. Jarvie, the Rev. R. 





* Deferred till our next, on account of their 
length.— Ep. A. S. R. 

+ This gentleman was for many years en- 
gaged as a Missionary in South Africa, where he 
and his wife and family underwent much suffer- 
ing and privation at the outbreak of the Kaffir 
war of 1851.—Ep. A. S. R. 
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Craig, and the Rev. Mr. Grey. The resolu- 
tion, moved and carried unanimously, was 
to the following effect : 

“That the faithful and intrepid conduct of 
the Rev. Dr, Cheever, of New York, in ex- 

osmg the sin of American Slavery, and 
abouring for its abolition, amid great oppo- 
sition and obloquy, and at the peril of his 
position, merits the sympathy and support of 
this meeting.” To carry out this resolution, 
a Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Committee was formed 
at Kelso, of which Miss Renton was appointed 
Secretary. 

The Leeds’ Anti-Slavery Socicty reports 
encouragingly on the progress making in the 
distribution of the “ Blast of a Trumpet in 
Zion.” The sixth thousand is in course of 
circulation, and a considerable number of 
most satisfactory letters have been received 
from leading Wesleyans, ministers, and 
others, who have vigorously taken up the 
movement. 

The prospectus of a proposed “Jamaica 
Cotton-growing Company” has been placed 
in our hands. It is to be constituted under 
the Limited Liability Act, with a capital of 
20,0002. in 10/7, shares, deposit 1/. per share, 
and only 10,0001. to be called up sn the 
first year. The bankers are Messrs. Dims- 
dale, Drewett, Fowler, and Barnard, 25 
Cornhill, and the Company’s office is at 55 
Charing Cross, to which place communica- 
tions should be addressed. The projector 
of the Company is Mr. Stephen Bourne, for 
many years a Stipendiary Magistrate in Ja- 
maica and in British Guiana. 

A meeting was held on Friday, the 28rd 
ultimo, at the rooms of the Lvangelical 
Alliance, 7 Adam Street, Strand, to hear a 
statement from the Rev. Theodore Bourne, 
concerning the objects of the African Civi- 
lization Society, of which he is the foreign 
Secretary. Lord Alfred Churchill, M.P. pre- 
sided. After the address of Mr. Bourne, Sir 
C. E. Eardley, Bart., moved a resolution, 
which was seconded by Dr. Hodgkin, approv- 
ing the objects of the Society, and recommend- 
ing the raising of a fund to enable Mr. 
Bourne to circulate information. It was also 
resolved to constitute a Committee to pro- 
mote the movement, and the following 
gentlemen consented to act upon it: Lord 
Alfred Churchill, M.P., Sir Culling E. 
Eardley, Bart., the Rev. Dr. Cumming, the 
Rev. S. Minton, and J. W. Richardson, 
Thomas Hale, Esq, Lyons M‘Leod, Esgq., 
and Dr. Hodgkin. The Rev. F. Bourne 
was appointed Secretary of the Committee.* 

The last annual Report of the Edinburgh 
Ladies’ Emancipation Society has been 





* Subscriptions to be sent to the Rev. T. 
Bourne, care of Messrs. Barclay & Co., 54, 
— Street, or to No. 27 New Broad Street, 
E.C, 
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issued. It is a most interesting document, 
not only on account of the sketch it furnishes 
of the operations of the Society during the 
year ending 1st March ultimo, but of the 
amount of information it contains respecting 
the anti-slavery movement in the United 
States. What strikes one most is the amount 
of work done by an Association whose total 
income last year was 2271. 16s. 5}d., in- 
cluding a sum of 66/. 13s. 6d. specially col- 
lected for the Rev. Dr. Cheever, of which 
1791. was expended in donations to promote 
the eanse generally. We conclude that the 
secret of so striking a success lies in the 
thorough earnestness of the Committee of 
Ladies, and the broad basis of the organiza- 
tion itself, which excludes help from no 
acceptable quarter. 

‘Arnica. East Coast.—TZhe Cape Town 
Mail of the 18th January brings intelli- 
gence from Dr, Livingstone up to the 12th 
December 1859. Some of the Rev. Doctor’s 
exploring party had suffered much from 
fever, but the Doctor was in perfect health, 
and was on the point of taking a journey 
into the country of Sekeletu, which he com- 
puted would occupy him eight months. He 
had discovered another large lake, called 
Nyassa or Nyinyesi, the source of the river 
Shiré, which traverses a magnificent cotton- 
growing country. The staple abounded, and 
consisted of the native, an annual, and the 
foreign, a triennial plant. Dr. Livingstone 
asserts that as a cotton-field it is superior in 
many respects to the American. ‘The river 
Shire is about 200 miles long, with a deep 
channel for 112 miles from its mouth. Then 
come a series of rapids, extending some 
thirty miles, after which there is no inter- 
ruption to a clear navigation to the great 
lake. The country is reported to be well 
adapted for European constitutions. The 
people would raise any quantity of cotton if 
they found a market for it. Mr. Macgregor 
Laird’s launch had been found unsuitable 
for navigating the Zambesi, and Dr. Living- 
stone intended abandoning her as soon as 
she had conveyed him to Tete. The naviga- 
tion of the Zambesi thus remained an open 
question, but it was expected that during the 
flood season it would, in every respect, meet 
all anticipation. The explorers uraaal 
that the slave-trade had penetrated every- 
where, but the Doctor is sanguine it can be 
abolished by Missions and lawful commerce, 
and has written to this effect to the Church 
Missionary Society. In another column will 
be found the copy of an interesting letter 
from Dr. Livingstone’s brother, to Mr. 
Thomas Clegg, of Manchester.* 

The United States Steamer Mystic, Captain 

Le Roy, had left St. Paul de Loando for St. 
Helena, with a requisition from Commander 





* Deferred till our next.—(Ep. A. §. RB.) 
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Inman to Sir Drummond Hay, to give up 
the captain and the crew of the barque 
Orion, a slaver, which had been captured 
with 871 slaves on board, by Her Majesty’s 
Ship Pluto. A week before her capture she 
had been boarded by the Mystic, but all her 
papers being in order, she could not be de- 
tained. At the request of the captain, 
Morgan, who feigned sickness, the Orion 
was towed by the Mystic to the mouth of 
the Congo, the Mystic lying near her; but 
this vessel being soldank ordered off with 
despatches, the Orion took advantage of the 
circumstance, and in three hours shipped 
her cargo of nearly 900 slaves. The drunk- 
enness of an old African chief alone pre- 
vented her getting 1200. She had made 
about 100 miles to sea, when the Pluto 
caught her becalmed, and took her to St. 
Helena. Her cargo originally consisted of 
68 women, 128 girls, 227 men, and 398 boys, 
152 of whom died before she reached St. 
Helena, namely, 60 boys, 40 men, 24 girls, 
8 women, and 20 unknown, before capture. 

The cane-crop in Liberia is fifty per cent. 
heavier this year than it was last, and 
greater quantities of rice, potatoes, cassava, 
and eddoes. 

President Benson, re-elected for another 
term of two years, had delivered his inau- 
gural address. 

Dr. Delaney and Mr. R. Campbell were 
successfully prosecuting, in the Yoruba 
eountry, their ex loratory mission, in fur- 
therance of the objects of the African Civili- 
zation Society. The Yoruba country ex- 
tends from the coast of the Bight of Benin 
to the neighbourhood of the Niger, and has 
a population estimated at not less than 
3,000,000. The exports of raw cotton from 
Lagos and Abbeokuta have been in the fol- 
lowing proportion: 1852, 1810 lbs.; 1853, 
4617 lbs.; 1854, 1588 lbs.; 1855, 1651 lbs. ; 
1856, 11,492 lbs.; 1857, 35,419 lbs. ; and 
during the last two years, 1,800,000 and 
2,000,000 Ibs. 

West Inp1zs.—The Jamaica papers are 
falling foul of Mr.. Ernest Noel, for his 
letters to the Leeds Mercury. They accuse 
him of misrepresentation and calumny. The 
Rev. John E. Henderson, a Baptist Missio- 
nary, is entering upon the controversy, and 
supports the views of Mr. Noel. The jour- 
nals maintain that under the new Act, the 
whole cost of immigration will fall upon 
the planter. Mr. Henderson denies this, and 
he is right. The Reverend Messrs. Under- 
hill and Brown are making a tour of the 
island of Jamaica, as a Deputation from the 
London Baptist Missionary Society, to in- 
quire into the condition of the people. Mr. 
Underhill had just arrived from Trinidad, 
and had published a pamphlet in which he 
advocates immigration into Trinidad, and 
speaks well of the operation of the immi- 
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grant laws in that colony. We have not 
seen the pamphlet, and our remarks are 
founded only upon the statements made by 
the editor of the Falmouth Post. The 
editor of the Watchman—who has hitherto 
opposed immigration, now advocates an im- 
mediate influx of foreign labourers. We are 
bound to respect the reasons which the editor 
gives for this sudden change of views, 
though it is somewhat startling. We have, 
ourselves, never opposed immigration per 
se, but the system at present in operation. 
When, therefore, Mr. Johnson says he is 
ready to promote “ any well-digested scheme, 
founded on righteous principles,” he is merely 
reiterating what the anti-slavery party has 
been saying for these many years past. The 
only point on which he appeared to be in- 
consistent is in the declaration that immi- 
ation is needed because there is an abso- 
ute dearth of native labour, whereas he had, 
up to within a few weeks past, maintained the~ 
direct contrary. The question of a sufficiency 
or an insufficiency of available native labour 
was one of simple fact, and Mr. Johnson-. 
owes it to himself to explain how it was he 
maintained, until quite recently, that immi- . 
gration was not necessary, because there- 
existed an abundance of native labour. The 
following statement, shewing the decrease 
which had taken place in the native popula- 
tion of Jamaica, is from the Watchman of the 
27th February last. If these figures are 
accurate, the question arises whether immi- 
grants ought to be introduced before an 
inquiry has been set on foot, to ascertain the 
causes of the deplorable waste of human life 
which these statistics exhibit. The last census, 
taken in 1844, shewed the population to be - 
as under : 





Whites 15,700 
Coloured . 68,500 
Blacks . 293,100 
BOMBS ees oc. - sudan to 
The present Estimate, 1860, is: 
Whites 7000 (Not over), 
Coloured . . 40,000 (Not over), 
Black .250,000 (Rather under 





than over.) 
297,000 


The Trelawney gives the following as the 
result of the sugar crops for the last three 
years, namely, 1858, four thousand eight 
hundred and eight hogsheads ; 1858, four 
thousand four hundred and three; and 1859, 
five thousand one hundred and fifty-nine, 
and three thousand six hundred and thirty- 
four puncheons of rum. 

On the 15th of February, the ship Victor 
Emmanuel had arrived at St. Lucia from 
Calcutta, ninety days out, and landed 367 
Coolies out of 395 shipped, being a mortality 
of twenty-eight, or above 7 per cent. 
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A ealamitous fire had occurred at Bridge- 
town, Barbados. It broke out on the morn- 
ing of the 14th of February, and at one time 
threatened the greater portion of the city 
with destruction. wing ta to the value of 
at least 200,000/. has been destroyed. His 
Excellency, Governor Hincks, was early on 
the spot, and exerted himself actively by 
judicious measures to confine the conflagra- 
tion; but the fiery element had obtained so 
complete a mastery, that its progress con- 
tinued unchecked, until, by the demolition of 
a number of buildings, the desired object was 
attained. The Governor has since addressed 
the House of Assembly upon the calamity, 
suggesting improvements in the re-building 
of the portions of the town destroyed. 

The Acting-Governor of St. Vincent has 
addressed the two branches of the Legisla- 
ture. Two-thirds of his discourse were on 
the importance and necessity of immigra- 
tion. 

The Attorney-General of Trinidad has 
made a long speech to the Council, com- 
menting upon the terms of the Duke of 
Neweastle’s last despatch on immigration. 
He concluded by moving the following reso- 
lution, which was agreed to : 

“ Resolved—That the aid given from the 
general revenue of the colony to the increase of 
its population by immigration, has been produc- 
tive of great benefit to all classes of the commu- 
nity; the a of sugar having increased from 
25,446 hogsheads in the year 1845, to 42,971 
hogsheads in the year 1859 ; and the income from 
customs having increased from the sum of 56,1982, 
ls. 11}d. in the year 1854, to 77,061/. 14s. in the 
year 1859. 

“2. That the experience of the past justifies 
the continuance of such aid for the future; and it 
is expedient that the annual cost of immigration 
for the future be borne, one-third by the revenue 
of the colony, and the other two-thirds by the 
employers of agricultural labour. 

“3, That taking the annual immigration from 
India at 3000 statute adults, a charge of 2/. on 
every indenture of labour, and an export duty 
not exceeding a rate of four shillings on every 
hogshead of sugar, and so in proportion on all 
other produce, will be sufficient to defray the two- 
thirds to be borne by employers of agricultural 
labour, of the total cost of immigration.” 


The Standing Committee on Immigration 
had tendered their report upon the Duke of 
Newcastle’s Despatch. The Attorney-Gene- 
ral’s speech embodied the remarks of the 
Committee, whose reply to the Duke’s 
suggestion, that the planters should hence- 
forward pay the entire cost of immigration, 
is a resolution that they shall pay only two- 
thirds of the same, the general revenue being 
taxed for the remainder. 

Two arrivals of Coolies had taken place at 
Georgetown, Demerara. The Zartar, from 
Madras, out 103 days, had landed 350, not 
having lost one during the passage. The 
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Earl of Derby, on the contrary, from Cal- 
cutta, had shipped 336, and lost 73, nearly 
22 per cent. on a passage of 90 days. The 
advocates of immigration were exulting over 
the immunity from mortality experienced 
by the Tartar, and inviting the attention of 
the Anti-Slavery Society to the case, boasting 
of it as “a fact sufficient in itself to shut up 
the opponents of Coolie immigration, on at 
least one point of their opposition; namely, 
the excessive mortality incidental to the pre- 
sent system,” when the Earl of Derby and 
her decimated cargo arrived to check their 
jubilation. The Creole very pertinently re- 
marks, that the Zartar does not constitute 
the immigration fleet for the colony, any 
more than the Salse¢te did that for Trinidad ; 
and unless the Zartar had shewn an excep- 
tional state of things, so much would not 
have been made of it, but the case would 
have passed unnoticed, as happening in the 
ordinary course. The editor continues thus : 

** The Anti-Slavery Society has been taunted 
by the advocates of immigration with having 
mistaken its duty, by directing its opposition 
against immigration itself, instead of striving 
to remove the abuses attending its present 
management. We have thus, in the very terms 
of the rebuke, a clear admission from the most 
thorough-going immigrationist, that abuses do 
exist which require the exertions of a powerful 
agency to rectify.” 

The Attorney-General had introduced a 
Lill to regulate the celebration and registra- 
tion of marriages between heathen immi- 
grants, which was read the first time. The 
Governor thought a measure of this nature 
very much required, even as regarded the 
immigrants now in the colony ; and as they 
expected an annual introduction of Chinese 
families, it was necessary, that on their arrival, 
there should be some mode of recognising 
them in the relations of husband and wife, 


which at present there were no means of 
doing. The new Chinese immigration 


scheme requires the emigrants to enter into 
contract for the period of five years’ service, 
to work seven and a-half hours per day on 
the plantation. Men, women, and children 
have a free passage, and a gratuity of twenty 
dollars to each female, and tive dollars to 
each child. The emigrants are provided 
with food from the moment they enter the 
dépots, and receive clothing and food during 
the voyage. As seven and a-half hours is 
the time fixed by law, which the emigrant 
has to labour, the offer for wages is limited 
to food, house, garden, medical attendance, 
and four dollars per month, liberty to the 
women to do whatever they please, and to 
earn whatsoever they can by other work. 
But the labourer is free to do extra work, 
by which he is told he ean raise his wages 
from three to six dollars per month, includ- 
ing food ; or to work by task as the contract 
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labourers, by which they are assured they 
may earn from ten to twelve dollars per 
month; or he may, if he likes, purchase his 
liberty after one year’s engagement, by pay- 
ing four-fifths of his passage-money back to 
the government. In either case, except he 
purchases his liberty, he is allowed house, 
garden, and medical attendance free of 
charge. 

Havana. — Advices to the 15th of 
February state that the Captain-General 
had issued an order on the 10th, staying the 
further importation of Chinese into Cuba 
after the 31st of December next, giving, as 
a reason, that a sufficient number had ar- 
rived (with those to arrive) to test that kind 
of labour. 

Haytr.—Advices from Hayti are most 
cheering. |The government is making every 
effort to promote the prosperity of the 
country, and public contidence is gaining 
ground. <A grand demonstration has taken 
place, in honour of the hero John Brown, of 
Harper’s Ferry. A solemn service to his 
memory was celebrated in the cathedral. 

Although the ceremony did not bear an 
official character, President Geffrard, with 
his wife and children, was present. 

During the day the flags were all kept at 
half-mast, and the houses hung with black. 

The church was draped in mourning, and 
in the middle of the nave was erected a 
cenotaph, covered with crape, and illumi- 
nated with lighted wax tapers. The upper 
part was covered with white drapery, on 
which were depicted a pen, a sword, and a 
Bible, with the inseription— 





A Joun Brown, 
MARTYR DE LA CAvUsE prs Norrs. | 





The services were celebrated with un- 
usual religious Fs Abbé Moussa, an 
African, officiated at the High Mass. MM. 
Federique and Viesana both pronounced 
from the pulpit eulogies of John Brown. 

In the afternoon a grand procession was 
made to the end of the city, to a place known 
as the ‘ Martyr’s Cross,’ where further 
religious ceremonies took place. The prin- 
cipal citizens of Port-au-Prince have decided 
to wear mourning badges for three days. 
The Revue de Commerce of January 28th 
thus speaks on the all-absorbing subject : 

” The death of John Brown is a crime of 
humanity—a bloody defiance against civili- 
zation and God. It is, moreover, a political 
fault of the American Government. Who 
can foresee the results of this immolation’? 
Who can tell what will come to the United 
States, and especially to the Carolinas and 
Virginia, who shed this generous blood, not- 
withstanding all divine laws, the tears of a 
wife, and the cries of all Europe for mercy ? 

“For us Haytians, we do not wish to 
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return evil for evil, and we hope that the 
blood of this. glorious martyr will not rise 
up against his executioners. We pray God 
to open their eyes and soften their hearts ; 
and while waiting the happy day of the 
regeneration of our enslaved brethren, let us 
raise in our hearts our altar to John Brown, 
the immortal benefactor of our race, the holy 
victim of our cause, and ‘let us adopt as our 
sister and friend his worthy and unfortunate 
widow. 

“ Of all the champions of the holy war 
against the absurd prejudices of colour, and 
the infamous doctrine of the subjugation of 
one part of the human race to another, John 
Brown is the most illustrious and most un- 
fortunate. Henceforth, greater than other 
philanthropists, superior to Wilberforce, his 
sacred name will be pronounced with a holy 
respect, worthy of one who has given his 
life for the regeneration of the oppressed of 
mankind.” 

The country was quiet, and the popularity 
of President Geffrard continued unabated. 

Unirep States.—The Hon. W. H. Seward 
delivered a great oration in the United States 
Senate, on the 29th Tebruary, on the ad- 
mission of Kansas into the Union. We 
have no room for its insertion, but it con- 
tains some remarkable passages. 

The Liberator of the 17th February 
contains the speeches of W. L. Garrison and 
Wendell Phillips, delivered at the annual 
meeting of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery 
Society, held on the 27th January. Mr. 
Garrison referred to the decease of C. F. 
Hovey, Samuel Philbrick, and Eliza Lee 
Follen, in most touching terms. 

In a letter addressed to Mr. Garrison, 
Thomas Garrett, the heroic Quaker, who has 
been ruined by lawsuits instituted against 
him by proprietors of slaves, states “that 
though he has never incited a slave to quit 
his master, he has aided 2245 to escape, 
when they were once on their way to the 
North. 

The National Anti-Slavery Standard of 
the 11th February contains the speech of 
the Rev. H. W. Beecher, in his own church, 
apologizing for the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and 
the Rev. Theodore Tilton’s admirable and 
conclusive reply. 

The number of slaves owned by members 
and ministers of the Presbyterian Church, 
Old School and New, is 77,000 ; by Baptists, 
125,000; by Reformed Baptists, 101,000 ; 
by Episcopalians, 88,000; by other deno- 
minations, 55,000: total, 600,000 slaves, 
men, women, and children, for whom the 
walls of the American Christian Church are 
only a prison. > 

It is estimated that the negro population 
of the Southern States, slave and free, which 
in 1850 was 3,591,000, is at this time’ 
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aren and {will; reach 41,804,860 in 


Dr. Doy, one of the earliest settlers in 
Lawrence, Kansas, and among the bravest 
defenders of that Territory, who, with his 
son, was kidnapped by a band of Missouri 
ruffians, and incarcerated some weeks in 
Platte city jail, and subsequently in the jail 
at St. Joseph, from which he was adroitly 
liberated by a company of friends from 
Lawrence, after having experienced much 
suffering, has just published a pamphlet, 
entitled, The Narrative of John Doy, of 
Kansas—a plain, unvarnished tale, making 
132 pages, and sold at 25 cents. This isa 
pamphlet to be universally read, calculated 
as it is to we gh the popular abhorrence of 
Slavery, and its natural product, border 
ruffianism, and also to excite the deepest 
sympathy for Dr. Doy, and those in Kansas 
who have experienced the severest losses 
and sufferings for their fidelity to the cause 
of freedom and humanit 


. 


The publishers of Redpath’s life of John 
Brown state that they are printing 2000 
copies per day, and yet are unable to supply 
the demand. Over 30,000 copies were sold 
in advance of publication. 

Resolutions have been passed by both 
Houses of the Legislature of Mississippi, 
affirming that the Constitution of the Umted 
States recognises property in slaves, and 
consequently that the government created 
by it is bound to secure to the owners of 
slave property, its possessions and enjoy- 
ments. 

The Bill excluding free negroes from the 
state of Missouri, under the penalty of be- 
coming slaves, had passed both branches of 
the Missouri Legislature. The same Bill 
passed last year, but failed to receive the 
sanction of the Governor. 

The Governor of Virginia had made a 
requisition on the Governor of Ohio for two 
parties alleged to have been implicated in 
the Harper’s Ferry insurrection; but the 
latter had declined to issue warrants for the 
arrest of the parties indicated. 

The Committee on Commerce at Wash- 
ington has been directed by the House to 
inquire into the expediency of prohibiting 
American vessels from engaging in the 
Coolie trade, 

In the United-States Senate the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs had been instructed to 
inquire and report whether the treaty with 
Great Britain for the suppression of the 
African slave-trade has been executed, and 
whether further legislation is necessary to 
more effectually suppress the slave-traffic on 
the African coast. 

By a statute passed in 1883, the importa- 
tion of slaves into Kentucky for purposes of 
traffic was forbidden, A Bill has been intro- 
duced into the Legislature, repealing so much 
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of this law as remains upon the statute book. 
The puget measure excites much oppo- 
sition. The Frankfort Commonwealth says, 
that if the law is repealed, the gates will be 
opened for all the felons and insubordinate 
slaves of Virginia and Maryland. 

In New Mexico the Speaker of the House 
of Representatives introduced a Bill to repeal 
the Act of last session, protecting Slavery. 
The next day he was requested to resign the 
Speakership, which he did, resigning also 
his seat in the House, and went home. His 
Bill was rejected without a dissenting voice. 

At the Southern Convention held in Vicks- 
burgh last May, the vote of Mississippi was 
cast in favour of opening the African slave- 
trade. The Legislature, however, has set 
the State right on that subject. The Bill to 
repeal the State law against the introduction 
of Africans into that State was rejeeted on 
the 26th ultimo, by a vote of three to one. 
On a motion to indefinitely postpone the 
whole subject, the yeas were 66, nays 22. 

The Commissioners appointed to audit and 
settle the expenses of the John Brown raid 
have reported to the Virginia House of 
Delegates the following items: 

Dollars. 
For pay of company officers and 

soldiers . .... « - 81,140 02 
Expense of Commissary Department. 13,794 62 
Expense of Quartermaster’s Depart- 


AL gan IR ilar serra . 17,782 84 
For arms and ordnance stores . - 20,995 99 
Damage to property . ‘ . 2,535 70 
Scout service, and miscellaneous . . 622 25 
Medical Department . ° 308 88 
Claims audited and reported to the 

General Assembly. . . . 31,103 37 
Amount expended by the Executive 

and paid out of the civil contingent 

fund ee ee ae . 17,333 66 


Total amount audited and reported. 185,667 03 


It is supposed that another appropriation 
of 75,000 dollars, in addition to the 150,000 
dollars already appropriated, will be required. 
The following amounts were appropriated to 
railroads for transportation, viz. Alexandria 
and Washington, 102 dollars; Richmond, 
Fredericksburgh, and Potomac, 5616 dollars ; 
Richmond and Petersburg, 297 dollars ; 
Baltimore and Ohio, 18,373. 72 dollars. 

In our last summary we mentioned a case 
which had come before the Court of Appeals 
at Albany, New-York State, and which 
created a considerable sensation at the time. 
We published a full report of the judgment 
then given, in our number for January 1853. 
Strangely enough, it has come up again. 
The case was knownas “ The Lemmon 
slave case.’ In November 1852, one 
Jonathan Lemmon, of by. ge came to 
New York intending to take passage for 
Texas. He brought with him eight slaves, 
whom he proposed to carry with him to his 
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destination, but the sharp-scented abolition- 
ists determined to relieve Mr. Lemmon of 
the expense of purchasing eight passage 
tickets to Texas for his chattels. They oO 
tained a writ of habeas corpus, and brought 
the slaves before Judge Paine, then on the 
bench of the Superior Court. In accord- 
ance with the custom which usage and 
humanity declared good law, Judge Paine 
decided, as the negroes were not fugitives 
from service, but brought from Virginia by 
their master, of his own will, into a free 
State, that they were no longer slaves, but 
free persons: he therefore ordered them to 
be set at liberty. Mr. Lemmon, it subse- 
quently appeared, was not aware of the law 
which prevailed in such cases; and to con- 
sole him for his loss, as well as to propitiate 
the ill-feeling which the matter was creating 
in the South, a subscription was set on foot 
to reimburse the former master of the eight 
slaves the value of the property thus sum- 
marily legislated out of Vis pocket. Judge 
Paine himself subscribed one hundred dol- 
lars, and zealous merchants soon made up 
the required amount, so that Mr. Lemmon 
left for Texas with fewer slaves but with 
more money than he had when he started. 
Not satisfied with this reparation, the de- 
fendant carried this order of Judge Paine, 
setting the negroes free, before the Judge of 
the Supreme Court. Here the decision of 
the lower tribunal was affirmed, and the 
case has been carried up to the Court of 
Appeals. The advocate for the State of Vir- 
inlia—for that commonwealth has come 
orward in aid of Mr. Lemmon—was Chas. 
O’Conor, Esq., the same gentleman who de- 
fended the justice of Slavery as a divine 
institution at the late Union meeting in 
New York. The case will probably be de- 
cided against Mr. Lemmon in the Court of 
Appeals. 








PARLIAMENTARY RECORD. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
(Tuesday, February 28.) 
EMIGRATION FROM INDIA. 

Lorp Harris, after some explanatory observa- 
tions which were inaudible in the reporters’ gal- 
lery, put the following questions to the Govern- 
ment: ‘ Ist. Whether, in a treaty which it is 
reported is about to be ratified with France, and 
by which the Government of that country will be 
authorized to appoint emigration agents at the 
Presidency or other seaport towns of India for 
the purpose of obtaining agricultural labourers 
for the French colonies, care has been taken to 
insure that the laws, rules, and regulations re- 
specting emigrants from India to British colo- 
nies at present existing, or as they may here- 
after be modified, shall be fully enforced, and if 
so, by what means. 2d. Whether power has 
been retained to the Government of India tem- 
porerily to stop such emigration, should there 

reason to suppose that the above conditions 
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had not been complied with. And, 3d. Whether 
provision has been made to ascertain, by means 
of British agents, the number of natives of India 
(being subjects of Her Majesty) actually resident 
in the French colonies, with a view to learnin 
their condition and the means afforded to them 
of returning to their native land.” 

Lorp WopEHousE was glad the noble lord had 
given him this opportunity of explaining how 
the matter stood. The treaty was not yet 
signed, but the subject had been under the care- 
ful consideration not only of the office with which 
he was connected, but also of the Colonial 
Office and the Indian Government. The noble 
lord was right in supposing that anxious con- 
sideration had been given to the establishment 
of rules and regulations to protect the emigrants 
from being oppressed, and to insure them all the 
advantages to which they were entitled. He 
should like, before answering the questions, to 
mention how this project of convention origi- 
nated; for it was necessary to the due appre- 
ciation of the treaty to understand how the Go- 
vernment became engaged in the negotiation. It 
commenced before the late Government came 
into office, and had continued up to the present 
time, but it was now likely to come to a conclu- 
sion. The object of the scheme was to do away, 
through its means, with that system of exporta- 
tion of blacks from Africa which was well known 
to their lordships. There was but one opinion 
as to that system, for whatever regulations the 
French Government might lay down for the ex- 
portation of blacks to their colonies, and what- 
ever advantages the blacks might enjoy when 
they arrived there, still it was inevitable for 
such a system of emigration not to produce 
the continuance of the atrocious practice of 
man-kidnapping in Africa. Her Majesty's 
Government continually remonstrated with the 
French Government against the prosecution of 
that scheme; but the French Government very 
naturally replied, not admitting the scheme to 
be of the character imputed, that these colonies 
were in urgent want of labourers, while the 
English colonies had a constant supply from 
India; and they said, ‘* Give us the same advan- 

es, and we will put an end to emigration 
from Africa.” It was thought by successive 
Governments of Her Majesty a matter of im- 
portance to consider whether facilities could not 
be given to the French Government to obtain 
labourers from India. That was the origin of 
the negotiations. He would now proceed to 
answer the questions of the noble lord. In the 
first place, the noble lord asked what precau- 
tions had been taken to see that the regulations 
prescribed for the collection and care of emi- 
grants to our own colonies were also observed 
in reference to emigrants to French colonies. 
As regarded British ports, precisely the same 
regulations would be observed. As regarded 
French ports in India, there was a difference, 
because they were not in the territory of Her 
Majesty ; but it was provided that there should 
be consular agents at those ports, who would 
have the power to see that the emigrants were 
placed on board under regulations which had 
been agreed upon between the two Governments 
—that proper lists were delivered of all emi- 








grants—and that contracts were delivered to 
them. He thought that such stringent rules 
were laid down that it was impossible the regu- 
lations should not be observed, believing as he 
did, without the least doubt, that the French 
authorities would carry them out with strict 
faith. There was a very important regulation 
as to the French agents employed in the collec- 
tion of emigrants. It was perfectly true that a 
considerable number of emigrants had been col- 
lected and taken to the French colony of Ré- 
union. He understood the number was 65,000, 
of which 49,000 were Indians, and a very large 
portion subjects of Her Majesty. He under- 
stood, further, that these 49,000 were likely very 
soon to return to India, as their contracts had 
nearly expired; and so certain was it that a 
large number would leave, that the colony of 
Réunion was in great distress lest the supply of 
labour should entirely fail. The agents to be 
employed were to be approved by Her Majesty's 
Government in the same manner as consular 
agents, and it was provided they should have 
that which would be equivalent to an exequa- 
tur. It was of great importance in conducting 
emigration, especially an emigration passing 
through the tropics, that there should be strict 
regulations as to medical attendance and as to 
the number carried. The French regulations 
were not by any means as satisfactory as our 
own in that respect, although from some data 
he could say there had not been much sickness 
on board French emigrant vessels. It was 
agreed that the French regulations should be 
assimilated to ours, and in consequence there 
would be some changes, but fit and proper 
changes, in the English regulations. The regu- 
lations would then be substantially the same 
for emigrants transported either in French or 
English ships conveyed either to French or 
English colonies. With regard to the regula- 
tions respecting the condition of the emigrants 
in French colonies, the matter had been very 
carefully examined, and it was found that the 
regulations in Martinique were of a satisfactory 
nature. It was therefore provided in the 
treaty that the regulations in Martinique, and 
no other, should be put in force in all the French 
colonies. The principal stipulations in the con- 
tracts were, that they should not be for more 
than five years; that at the end of the five years 
a free passage should be allowed at the expense 
of the French Government to their own homes ; 
that there should be the usual stipulations as to 
their families, and also as to the number of wo- 
men to men. ‘The stipulations were of the 
same character as had been found completely 
successful in our own colonies. The noble lord 
was anxious to know what measures were taken 
to see that these provisions were carried out. 
Consuls would be appointed for the purpose, 
where there were not already British Consuls, 
in the colonies to which the emigration took 
place. The Consuls would be required to obtain 
all particulars which might be useful to the Go- 
vernment, as to the number of emigrants, the 
number of deaths on the voyage, the number of 
deaths during the term of the contracts, and 
the changes of masters which might be made 
during the timp the emigrants were working in 
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the colony; and it was also provided that the 
emigrants should have access at all times to the 
Consul, so that if they had any complaints, those 
complaints might be made known. The other 
question was, whether there was a provision in 
the treaty enabling the Indian Government to 
put a stop at any time to this emigration. 
Practically, if such a power were retained the 
treaty would be of little use, because it was ob- 
vious that if the planters were liable at any 
moment to have the emigration suddenly stopped, 
they could not calculate upon a constant supply 
of labour, and it might happen that the Indian 
Government would have stopped it upon infor- 
mation which turned out not to warrant such a 
step. The only practical mode was to limit the 
operation of the treaty, and it was intended that 
the treaty should be im force at first for three years 
and a half—for two years, and one and a half 
year’s notice— and afterwards be liable to be ter- 
minated by one and a half year’s notice. It was 
absolutely necessary that the notice should be 
rather long, or the planters might be embar- 
rassed by a sudden cessation in the supply of 
labour. The noble lord had referred to a peti- 
tion of emigrants. The Government had re- 
ceived some information with regard to Ré- 
union, not so ample as might have been given, 
but not of a material character to lead them to 
think that the labourers were ill-treated. At the 
same time, as there was so much emigration to 
French colonies, without any treaty, it was im- 
portant it should be recognised by treaty, that 
they might be able to see that the subjects of 
the Queen were properly treated in French colo- 
nies. They might rely upon it, that it would be 
the interest of the French planters and Govern- 
ment to see that the emigration was satisiactory 
to the English Government, because if it were not, 
the treaty would not be renewed, and the advan- 
tage of a constant supply of labour would be 
lost. He admitted that this was an experi- 
ment to be vigilantly guarded and carefully 
watched; but if it were found to put a stop to 
what was called emigration from Africa, and to 
establish emigration to the French colonies the 
same as to our own, it would accomplish an ob- 
ject which was worth some risk, and that there 
was some risk he did not wish to deny. 

The Eart or Dersy said the noble lord had 


‘stated the case very clearly, and having listened 


to him with great attention, he thought the 
provisions were almost precisely the same as 
were nearly agreed to in the time of the late 
Government. He agreed that the subject should 
be carefully watched, but he thought Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government, under the circumstances, 
were perfectly justified in entering into the 
treaty, when it was accompanied with proper 
precautions. He wished to know whether the 
permission to import Coolies from India was ac- 
companied with a discontinuance of the emigra- 
tion from Africa? 

Lord Wopruovusé said that was obviously the 
cardinal point upon which the whole treaty 
turned. The provision was not to be found in 
the treaty itself, but it was the subject of a dis- 
tinct agreement with the French Government in 


such a manner that he had not the least appre-. 


hension that they would be deprived of the ad- 
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vantages which they expected. There was some 
difficulty in making it a provision in the treaty 
that other emigration should cease, as that was 
a. matter of French internal and municipal re- 
gulation. But the subject was under the most 
anxious consideration of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, and they would see that. the treaty was 
not concluded until the point was sufliciently 
guarded, 

The Eart or ELtensporoucas heard, for the 
first time, and with regret, that there was any 
intention of forming a treaty with France on 
the basis described by the noble lord, and ear- 
nestly hoped that a reconsideration of all the 
circumstances of the case would induce the Go- 
vernment to abandon it. No one could be more 
anxious to guard the emigrants in the Mauritius 
than the noble earl who had just spoken, with 
whom all the measures for their protection ori- 
ginated, and at present every precaution was 
taken to provide for the comfort and protection 
of the emigrants from India to the Mauritius, 
both during the voyage and on their arrival in 
the colony. But it was practically impossible to 
provide in any treaty for the adequate protection 
of our subjects in a French colony. No matter 
what provisions were madein the treaty, their ful- 
filment would ultimately depend not only on the 
good faith of the French Government, but also 
on. the loyalty and honesty of the persons who 
were to carry out the orders of that Government 
in the colony. 1t had been said that the object 
of the arrangement was to induce the French to 
desist from the practice of taking the blacks 
from the coast of Africa, nominally as labourers, 
but practically as slaves; but with all his sym- 
pathy for the Africans, he was not prepared to 
relieve them by the sacrifice of our own subjects 
in India. He did not believe the treaty, if con- 
cluded, could be carried into effect without the 
assistance of the Legislative Council of India, 
and he had no doubt that body possessed suffi- 
cient independence of spirit to bestow upon the 
natives that protection which Her Majesty’s 
Government were apparently not disposed to 
afford. Her Majesty had no power to compel the 
Government of India either to pass a new or to 
alter an old law; and it must therefore rest 
with the Government of India to consider whe- 
ther they could obey the directions of the home 
Government with safety to the State, and to the 
interests of the people committed to their charge. 
As the law now stood, the Indian Government 
could, without further legislation, refuse to per- 
mit the embarkation of emigrants in any ship, 
and he hoped they would retain that power in 
their hands. The home Government could not 
deprive them of that power, except by a mea- 
sure before Parliament, which he hoped and 
trusted would never be agreed to. He repeated 
his conviction that it would be humanly impossi- 
ble to insure the same protection to the emi- 
grants in a French as in our own colony. He 
trusted that the feeling which the proposition of 
this treaty would excite in India would be such 
as to compel the Government to bring the sub- 
ject before Parliament in the shape of a Bill, and 
he sey confident that if they did it would be re- 
jected. 

Earl Grey agreed with the noble lord who 
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had just spoken, that ifthe proposed agreement 
was carried out, care must be taken to guard 
against the danger of abuse. He believed that 
the present system of Coolie emigration from 
India to the Mauritius conferred a benefit upon 
both emigrants and colonists. The enormous 
increase in the production of sugar in the Mau- 
ritius was entirely due to the well-regulated 
system of bringing emigrants to that colony, 
and that it was advantageous to the Coolies 
themselves was proved by the large sums of 
money they were able to carry back to India ; 
and their satisfaction with the treatment they 
received was such that it was no uncommon thing 
for them to bring their friends and relatives from 
India to join them in the colony. This plan of 
emigration did good to India in another way, 
because when the emigrants returned they 
brought with them a knowledge of a better sys- 
tem of agriculture, and improved modes of la- 
bour, which they would not fail gradually to 
introduce upon their own soil. He was ready to 
admit that we had not the means of enforcing the 
same protection to the emigrants in a French 
colony that we had in one of our own; but he 
thought that the powers which we possessed of 
stopping the export of Coolies at any moment 
would render the French colonists very careful 
how they did any thing to excite our indigna- 
tion, and induce us to put that power into opera- 
tion. The appointment of agents on the spot 
was also another security for the good treatment 
of the emigrants, and, on the whole, he felt the 
system was one that ought to be fairly tried. 
He might mention that he had reason to believe, 
from persons who had visited the interior of the 
French colonies, that the labourers, when they 
arrived there, were, on the whole, well treated. 
He would approve of the plan only on one con~ 
dition. Her Majesty’s Government ought to 
insist, before a single labourer went to the 
French colonies from India, that most atrocious 
system of opening places for the reception of 
slaves on the coast of Africa, under the direct 
authority of the French Government, should be 
at once abandoned. The more he heard of the 
working of this system, the more he was 
convinced of its atrocity. The French Go- 
vernment opened what they called ‘‘ dépdts of 
industry” on the African coast. They bought 
the slaves who were brought down to them. For 
the purpose of supplying these dépéts slave 
hunts were instituted, and industrious popula~ 
tions in the interior were liable to be kidnapped, 
and hundreds and thousands were killed in wars 
in order to bring a few hundreds to the French 
dépéts. The French Government were at this 
moment the great slave-traders of Africa, and 
Her Majesty’s Government would desert their 
duty if they did not take care that, before the 
French Government were allowed to obtain the 
advantages given under this treaty, the most 
complete seburity should be taken for the aban- 
donment of this most atrocious system. 

The Eart or CannaRvon wished to know whe- 
ther the provisions of the treaty were so strin- 
gent that due security was taken for the recon- 
veyance of the Coolies back to their native coun-~ 
try? It was also desirable that the accommo- 
dation in the emigrant ships should be according 
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to English, and not French regulations. The 
English regulations gave one emigrant to two 
tons, while the French gave one emigrant for 
each ton, and he trusted that an assimilation in 
the practice of the two countries would not be 
obtained by a reduction in the English scale of 
accommodation. ‘The contract with the French 
Government was for an emigration of five years’ 
duration, and it had been spoken of as if this 
were similar to the system pursued in Coolie 
emigration to the British colonies. But in the 
latter case the contract was not for five years, but 
for three years, at the expiration of which time 
the emigrant had the power to reconsider his 
position. 

The Duke or Newcastte said that the noble 
earl who had condemned this treaty (Ellen- 
borough), stated that he had heard of it for the 
first time. He was not, therefore, surprised at 
the views which the noble earl had expressed, 
for when he, too, first heard of it, his impressions 
were very unfavourable, and he had underrated 
its disadvantages. The noble earl stated, that 
although the law in the French colonies might 
be perfectly good at the present moment, it was 
in the power of France to alter that law, and to 
render it less favourable to the Coolies. But the 
possibility of any such alteration was obviated 
by the treaty. It was distinctly proved that the 
law of Martinique was as favourable to the Coo- 
lies as the law in the British colonies, and the 
treaty contained a provision that the laws of the 
other French colonies should be in this respect 
assimilated to that of Martinique. It was there- 
fore impossible for the French Government, 
without violating the treaty and committing a 
breach of faith, to alter the law in a manner 
unfavourable to the Coolies. The noble earl 
also declared that he was not ready to sacrifice 
the subjects of Great Britain in India, in order 
to save the blacks in Africa. He was astonished 
to hear this a because, although the treaty 
arose out of the attempt on the part of France 
to revive the slave-trade on the coast of Africa, 
another state of things existed as regarded the 
French colonies which might justify the treaty, 
apart from what had taken place on the African 
coast. In the island of Réunion, out of 60,000 
labourers not less than 49,000 were Coolies. The 
noble earl should not forget that the French had 
the power of introducing Coolies into their colo- 
nies without our permission. At present we had 
no power of interfering for their protection 
through our Consuls; but by the treaty we ob- 
tained a better position for them, or at least as 
ct as for emigrants to our colonies. Pains 

ad been taken to ascertain the condition and 
state of the law regarding labourers in two of 
the French colonies—Martinique and Réunion— 
and the reports thus obtained were certainly fa- 
vourable as to the treatment of the labourers. 
The great difficulty, no doubt, lay in the colonies 
themselves. As regarded the dépéts in India, 
and the transmission of the Coolies across the 
seas, the English Government had sufficient 
means of securing that the treatment of the 
Coolies who emigrated to French colonies should 
be identical with that of the emigrants to British 
colonies. Under the treaty, provision was taken 
that the Coolies should not only have free access 
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to our Consuls, but that the French authorities 
should be obliged to give ample returns to our 
Consuls of the number of Coolies in each colony, 
the time of their service, the mortality among 
them, and a very considerable number of details 
which gave a fair, if not entire, security for the 
treatment of these emigrants. His noble friend 
opposite said he assented to the treaty on one 
condition, viz. that the emigration from Africa 
should entirely cease. That condition was not 
introduced into the treaty, as they were met 
when they proposed it by the argument that it 
would be an indignity to France to interfere with 
its municipal law ; but if there was faith in men 
they were entitled to assume, on promises made 
apart from the treaty, that emigration, so far as 
regarded the East Coast of Africa, would cease 
immediately ; but that, as regarded the West 
Coast, in consequence of an existing contract, it 
would not cease till about a year from this time. 
His noble friend who spoke last asked whether 
security had been taken for return passages to 
the Coolies. His reply was, that an express pro- 
vision was made in the treaty to that effect. 
His noble friend also asked whether the five 
years’ contract with the Coolies was identical 
with our own, and whether there was a limita- 
tion of three years. In respect to this he might 
state, that on some minor points there were slight 
differences in the French contract from our own, 
but these were all compensated for by correspond- 
ing concessions. His impression was, that the 
period of five years in the French contract was 
absolute. With regard to the space allowed to 
each Coolie in the French vessels, it would not 
be so great as had hitherto been allowed in our 
emigration ships. Our Emigration Commis- 
sioners had for the last two years been consider- 
ing whether, in the case of ships conveying 
emigrants to our own colonies, some diminution 
of the space now given—which was twelve super- 
ficial feet for each adult, and six feet between 
decks—should not take place; and in the case of 
the French ships some diminution had there- 
fore been admitted from our present standard. 
This was not a concession to the French 
against the convictions of Her Majesty's Govern- 
ment, but one that flowed from the suggestion of 
our own Emigration Commissioners. He could 
assure noble lords that every thing had been 
done that was deemed necessary to insure the 
comfort of the Coolies, and that the operations of 
the whole project would be watched with the 
most careful attention. The treaty, it was ar- 
ranged, might be terminated on a notice being 
given of eighteen months. 

The EArt Or ELLENBOROUGH called the atten- 
tion of the noble earl to the practical effect which 
giving notice of the termination of the treaty 
would have upon the Coolies. It was clear that 
after the treaty terminated the Coolies in a 
French colony would cease to have the protection 
which it extended to them ; and it might happen 
that many Coolies who had entered into the five 
years’ contract would have to spend some years 
of the period without the security they had 
counted upon enjoying. 

After a few words from Lorp Harais, 

The subject dropped. 
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(Thursday, March 8.) 
COOLIE EMIGRATION. 

The Earu or EtLensorover said, that as 
Her Majesty’s Government. had consented last 
night to lay on the table of the other House 
copies of all correspondence with the French 
Government relating to the importation into the 
French colonies of labourers from British India, 
he presumed there would be no difficulty in lay- 
ing the same papers before their lordships, and 
he would, therefore, move for them at once. He 
concluded,. that. as the government had thus 
shewn their inclinations to allow Parliament to 
form a judgment on the provisions of the treaty 
before it was concluded, they would not have the 
least objection to postponing the conclusion of the 
treaty at least for some little time after the 
papers had been laid on the table. 

Lorp Wopenovse said there would, of course, 
be no objection to give copies and extracts of the 
papers in the usual form ; but with regard to the 
latter part of the noble lord’s remarks, he must 
know that it had never been customary for the 
Crown to consult.Parliament during the progress 
of negotiations. It was impossible to give any 
pledge of the kind which the noble earl seemed 
to require. 

The Eant or EL.ensoroven could not un- 
derstand for what other purpose the papers had 
been granted before the conclusion of the nego- 
tiations. Of course, after the treaty was made, 
the papers were generally laid on the table, to 
enable Parliament to judge whether the govern- 
ment had acted well orill; but it could not be of 
much use to produce them before the treaty was 
made, if their opinion was not to be expressed 
until it was too late to be of use. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
(Thursday, March 8.) 
EAST-INDIA INDENTURED LABOURERS. 

Lorp PAtmersTon made another appeal to 
the hon. gentleman who had a notice on the 
paper on this subject to postpone it till Tuesday 
next. 

Mr. Cave had every desire to consult the 
convenience of the Government and the House, 
and was ready to give way if Monday next were 
given him. 

Lorp PAtmERston named Tuesday. 

Mr. Disrarrt thought Monday might be 
named, as the hon. member for Bridgewater 
had deferred his motion which stood for that 
day. 

Lorp PAtMeErston, however, declined to name 
Monday. 

Mr. Cave would gladly have postponed his 
motion, but as the treaty with France might be 
ratified any day, he felt time was vital, and 
therefore he must persevere. His object was to 
obtain copies of correspondence between Her 
Majesty's Government and the Government of 
France in respect to legalizing the export of 
natives of British India as indentured labourers 
to French colonies, The reports from our naval 
officers commanding the blockade squadron 
shewed that gross acts of cruelty were perpe- 
trated on the African ccast. Commodore Wise 
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stated that these so-called free negroes were 
brought down under the lash to what was for- 
merly named Pirates’ Creek, but which was 
henceferth to be named French Creek. These 
proceedings were countenanced by officers wear- 
ing the French uniform. On the West Coast the 
neutrality of Liberia had not been respected ; 
and on the East Coast similar conduct had led to 
that recent collision between France and Por- 
tugal, which, but for the intervention of Her 
Majesty's late Government, might have led to 
the most disastrous consequences. It was clear 
that there could be no free emigration properly 
so called on the African coast, and hence our 
own colonies were forbidden to look to that 
source for a supply of labour. The conduct 
pursued by France was most embarrassing, be- 
cause it was plain we could not carry out our 
measures of repression if one Power was openly 
to defy them. Accordingly, our Government 
addressed a remonstrance on the subject to the 
Government of France. At first Count Walewski 
did not admit the existence of the abuses com- 
plained of; and when they became too flagrant 
to be denied, he turned round and said it was all 
very well for England, with all India open to 
her, to seek to prevent emigration from Africa, 
but that France could not allow her colonies to 
be ruined from the want of labour. That reason 
was not without its force in the eyes of Her 
Majesty’s Government, especially at a time when 
a difficulty presented itself as to what was to be 
done with our revolted Sepoys. But after the 
total suppression of the mutiny, the views of our 
Government with regard to their Indian subjects 
were much changed. Moreover, recent events 
in which the French were concerned afforded 
but a slender security that they would be more 
scrupulous towards Asiatics than they had 
shewn themselves towards Africans. The ex- 
ecution of public works and other causes created 
such a demand for labour in India that it would 
be highly inexpedient to allow the industrial 
population of that country to be withdrawn by a 
foreign State. Besides, if we permitted France 
to provide her colonies with labour from such a 
source, how were we to meet the claim of Brazil, 
Spain, Holland, and other countries to the same 
privileges? Again, the loyalty of our Indian 
fellow-subjects was not likely to be improved by 
a residence of some years in a foreign, and per- 
haps a hostile State. It was said the French 
system of emigration would be beneficial for the 
Coolies themselves. Now the House knew how 
stringent were the regulations under which the 
emigration of these people to our own colonies 
was conducted ; how the Coolies were protected 
like children at every step, and made the special 
objects of the care of emigration officers and 
stipendiary magistrates. ‘They might be told 
that the French would adopt our Passengers’ 
Act, and that our Consuls would officiate as 
emigration officers in their ports also. But it 
was not likely that so jealous a nation would 
long tolerate the interference of foreigners in 
their ports; and if, on the other hand, it was 
urged that the French authorities would watch 
over the interests of their immigrants, the ques- 
tion might be asked, ‘* Quis custodiet ipsos cus- 
todes?” Who was to guarantee that when these 
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labourers had once landed on French territory 
they would continue to be treated as free men ? 
In the Blue Book there was a despatch from the 
Governor of St. Lucia, who stated that he was 
one day surprised at seeing the crew of the 
French war steamer Acheron pursuing a number 
of Coolies who were endeavouring to make their 
escape, but several of whom were drowned in the 
attempt. We were told that 40,000 of the 
Queen’s Indian subjects had been smuggled 
across our frontier into Pondicherry, and sent 
thence to the colonies of France, and that, 
therefore, the best thing we could do was to 
make a treaty recognising what had taken place. 
Could any thing be more humiliating than that, 
‘when a foreign State had taken away our sub- 
jects against their will, we should enter into an 
ex post facto treaty to sanction the proceeding ? 
The French agents had been easily led to believe 
in the desire of the African negroes to emigrate 
to the French colonies. Might they not be 
equally ready to believe in the desire of our 
Indian subjects to remain in the French colonies 
after their labour contracts had expired? The 
French scheme had been in operation for five 
years, and yet none of these emigrants had been 
restored at the end of their terms. Were we 
prepared, if their restoration was hereafter re- 
fused, to make that refusal a casus belli? There 
were hundreds and thousands of negroes now 
living in bondage in Cuba, every one of whom 
was entitled to his liberty by the solemn sanction 
of treaty between this country and Spain. But 
if we confined ourselves to sending periodical 
remonstrances to Spain, was it likely we should 
be more peremptory towards France? This 
treaty substituted in the French colonies a weaker 
race of labourers for a stronger, and relieved 
African savages by sacrificing our own Indian 
fellow-subjects. He protested against this treaty 
on grounds of common justice to the West Indies, 
and of common humanity to our East-Indian 
fellow-subjects, and also on the ground that it 
was fraught with danger to our future good 
understanding with France. He claimed the 
support of hon. members who took an interest in 
the destinies of India, of the once powerful West 
Indian body, and of the representatives, if there 
were any left, of the old Anti-Slavery Socicty, 
and called upon every member of that House 
who had any regard to consistency in legislation 
to resist to the utmost this ill-advised and most 
unfortunate measure. The hon. gentleman con- 
cluded by moving the resolution of which he had 
given notice. 

Sir W.M., Farquuar, in seconding the motion, 
expressed his earnest hope that this treaty would 
not be signed without a strict and unmistakeable 
agreement being made that the French emigra- 
tion from the West Coast of Africa, like that 
from the East Coast, should cease at once. He 
feared that the operations under this treaty 
would introduce into the ports of India the same 
competition for emigrants which now produced 
s0 many difficulties and disorders in China. Our 
regulations as to the embarkation of Coolies for 
the West Indies, their treatment in those colo- 
nies, and their return home at the expiration of 
their term of service, acted most beneficially, and 
he hoped they would be fully enforced with re- 
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gard to the emigrants to French colonies; but 
he could not abstain from calling the attention 
of the House to the difficulties which would arise 
if these arrangements were not completely car- 
ried out, and if England, for political reasons, 
should abstain from enforcing a strict adherence 
to the stipulations of the treaty on the part of 
France. 

Lorp J. Russett.—I will not detain the 
House long, but it is right that I should give 
the hon. gentleman such information upon this 
subject as I can afford. It is, no doubt, a great 
question whether such a treaty as this should 
have been concluded; but, upon the whole, I 
think that it was advisable to enter into these 
negotiations. The case was this: A contract, 
called the Mires contract, had been made, under 
which, although the Africans taken were nomi- 
nally free, yet they were really kidnapped in 
precisely the same manner as slaves. All the 
evils of private war, and of hunting men down 
with the view of carrying them as slaves on 
board ships, prevailed under this contract. When 
these facts were brought to the knowledge of the 
Emperor, he decl that he did not wish this 
system to continue, but his Government de- 
clared, that if it were abandoned they should ex- 

t some assistance from us in procuring labour 
for the French colonies. Negotiations were 
commenced when my noble friend near me 
(Lord Palmerston) was last in office, according 
to the terms of which, France was to have the 
same facilities for procuring labourers for India 
as are now enjoyed by our own colonies. I must 
say a few words with respect to that plan. 
Many years ago, when I held the seals of the 
Colonial Department, there was a great question 
in this House whether Indian labourers should 
be allowed to be taken to the Mauritius. I per- 
severed in introducing that system, and for 
many years I inquired after its operation. 1 
always found that these Indian labourers, many 
of whom had been at the point of starvation in 
India, were well employed and humanely treated, 
and that not a few of them returned home with 
sums of money which were considerable for per- 
sons in their condition. Therefore the possibility 
of such a system being well conducted, and pro- 
ducing advantage to the Indians themselves, is 
well established. It is to be observed, that with 
regard to the introduction of these labourers into 
either the English or the French colonies, the 
first process is quite different from that of the 
slave-trade. The first process in the slave-trade 
is, that the chiefs make war upon one another : 
there is a great deal of bloodshed and extermina- 
tion of tribes; men are brought down to the sea- 
coast manacled, and placed in a sort of prison, 
and are afterwards embarked in vessels, in which 
they are so much crowded that great mortality 
takes place among them. Now in the case of 
this Indian emigration there is no bloodshed. 
Provided the business is properly conducted, the 
emigrants are persons who voluntarily accept 
the service; there is no force or compulsion, still 
less any bloodshed, in the country from which 
they emigrate. That being the case, it was pro- 
posed to the French Government that our system, 
which had been successfully introduced into the 
Mauritius, and afterwards into the West Indies, 
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should be extended for the benefit of the French 


colonies. I must admit, that while, upon the 
whole, I think it was right to enter into that 
negotiation, it is attended with some great incon- 
veniences, and even dangers, which cannot be 
altogether provided against. In your own colo- 
nies you have officers who protect the interests of 
the emigrants, and you have governors who re- 
ceive orders from the Secretary of State, and 
who are bound to see that no abuses take place. 
Of course there is a great difference when you 
have these labourers taken into a foreign colony, 
because, although he may give strict orders to 
your Consul, and although he may make it his 
duty to represent any abuse, yet the governor is 
the officer of a foreign State, he gets his instruc- 
tions from a foreign Minister of Marine and the 
Colonies, and he is not in any way under your 
control. At the same time, I think it must be 
said, that although it would be difficult for your 
Consul to follow out each individual case of abuse 
of power on the part of an employer, yet he 
could easily ascertain the existence of any great 
crying abuse, and it would be his duty to repre- 
sent it to the colonial authorities. I confess, 
however, that our only remedy in the case of an 
abuse would consist in giving notice for the 
termination of the treaty. But that would 
have a considerable effect both upon the French 
Government and upon their governors in the 
colonies, because, as they must wish to have the 
benefit of this labour, they would take some 
care not to expose themselves to reproach, and 
not to have the treaty set aside. Our svle ob- 
ject in entering into this treaty was to put an 
end to the Mires contract, which, in the opinion 
of the Government and the people of this country, 
is almost equivalent to the revival of the slave- 
trade. We asked that that contract should be 
an end to at the close of this year; but the 
rench Government has since proposed that it 
should remain for fifteen months after the sign- 
ing of the treaty, and that it should then be ter- 
minated for ever. I can assure the House that 
= pains have been takem by Sir Frederick 
gers, who was employed for this purpose in 
Paris, under the superintendence of Lord Cow- 
ley, in arranging the articles of the treaty, 
which has been submitted for revision to the 
Colonial Secretary and the Minister for India. 
Every step has been much considered; but I 
should be giving the House an assurance which 
I do not feel myself, if I were to say that every 
abuse has been completely guarded against. The 
treaty has not yet been signed, but, updén the 
whole, I believe the advantage of putting an 
end to a revival of the African slave-trade is so 
great, that it is expedient to go on with the 
treaty, which will be signed as soon as the 
French Government has consented to some pro- 
posals of ours. ‘The noble lord concluded by 
stating that he had no objection to produce the 
papers moved for by the hon, member opposite. 
r. KINNAIRD thanked the hon. member for 
Shoreham for having brought this subject before 
the House, and stated his belief, that if the people 
of this country had been consulted with respect 
to the treaty, they would have expressed a strong 
feeling against it. He wished to know whether 
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-the sanction of the authorities in India had been 


obtained to the treaty, which he feared would do 
no good to the people under their rule, and re- 
gretted that the noble lord had not communicated 
more of its details to the House. 


The motion was then agreed to. 














PERSECUTION OF FREE COLOURED 
PEOPLE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Txe following thrilling appeal has been 
published by a portion of the coloured 
exiles from Arkansas, U.S., whose banish- 
ment from their homes we briefly noticed in 
our last month’s Reporter. It very forcibly 
sets their case before the world, and invites 
our strongest sympathy and aid. No per- 
secution of modern or ancient times could be 
more ruthless or unjust, and we cordially 
commend their case to the anti-slavery public 
of Great Britain. Hundreds and thousands 
of inoffensive, peaceable people have been 
torn from their native soil, and many have 
been separated from their kindred, simply to 
gratify the vindictive of tyrannical 
oppressors. Similar edicts have been passed 
in several of the States ; so that, at present, 
more than 100,000 persons of colour are 
oe a similar fate. We trust our 
friends will consider this as a personal appeal, 
and will listen to these touching words from 
the exiled victims of oppression. They can 
communicate with the Rev. T. Bourne, who 
is now here as the representative of the 
African Civilization Society, of which the 
Rev. Henry Highland Garnet, our esteemed 
friend, is President. Messrs. Barclay & Co., 
Bankers, 54, Lombard Street, will receive for 
that Society any funds that may be sent to 
aid exiles from the South, or promote the 
welfare of the coloured race. 


AFPEAL OF THE ARKANSAS EXILES TO CHRIS- 
TIANS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


“In consequence of a law passed by the 
Legislature of Arkansas, compelling the free 
coloured people either to leave‘ the state or to 
be enslaved, we, a number of exiles, driven 
out by this inhuman statute, who reached 
Ohio on the 3d of January 1860, feeling a 
deep sense of the wrong done us, make this 
Appeal to the Christian world. 

“ We appeal to you, as children of a com- 
mon Father, and believers in a crucified Re- 
deemer, To-day we are exiles, driven from 
the homes of our childhood, the scenes of 
our youth, and the burial-places of our friends. 
We are exiles ; not that our hands have been 
stained with guilt, or our lives accused of 
crime. Our fault, in a land of Bibles and 
churches, of baptisms and prayers, is, that 
in our veins flows the blood of an outcast 
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race—a race oppressed by power, and pro- 
scribed by prejudice—a race cradled in 
wrong, and nurtured in oppression. 

“In the v depth of the winter, we 
have left a genial climate of sunny skies,. to 
be homeless strangers in the regions of the 
icy North. Some of the exiles have left 
children, who were very dear; but to stay 
with them was to involve ourselves in a life- 
time of Slavery.. Some left dear companions : 
they were enslaved, and-we had no other al- 
ternative than Slavery or exile. We were 
weak ; our oppressors were strong: we were 
feeble, scattered, peeled; they, being power- 
ful, placed before us Slavery or banishment. 
We chose the latter. Poverty, trials, and all 
the cares incident toa life of freedom, are 
better, far better, than Slavery. 

“‘ From this terrible injustice, we appeal to 
the moral sentiment of the world. We turn 
to the free North; but even here oppres- 
sion tracks our steps. Indiania shuts her 
doors upon us. Illinois denies us admission 
to her prairie homes. Oregon refuses us an 
abiding-place for the soles of our weary feet. 
And even Minnesota has our exclusion under 
consideration. 

“In Ohio we found kind hearts; hospi- 
tality opened her doors; generous hearts 
reached out a warm and hearty welcome. 
For this, may the God of the fatherless ever 
defend and bless them ! 
~ “ And now, Christians, we appeal to you, 
as heirs of the same heritage and children of 
the same Father, to protest aguinst this gross 
and inhuman outrage, which has been com- 
mitted beneath the wing of the American 
eagle, and in the shadow of the American 
church. We ask you, by the love, the pity, 
and the ‘mercy, in the religion of Jesus 
Christ, that you will raise your voices and 
protest against this sin. 

‘* Editors of newspapers, formers of public 
opinion, conductors of intelligence and 
thought, we entreat you to insert this Appeal 
in your papers, and unite your voices against 
this outrage, which disgraces our land, and 
holds it up to shame before the nations of the 
earth. We entreat you to move a wave of 
influence, which will widen and spread 
through all the earth, and roll back and 
wash away this stain. 

“Christian mothers, by our plundered 
cradles and child-bereft hearts, we appeal to 
you, and ask your protest. 

“‘ Christian fathers, by all the sacred asso- 
ciations that cluster around the name, father, 
we appeal to you to swell the tide of indig- 
nation against our shameful wrongs. 

“We appeal to the Church of Christ 
among all nations, kindreds, tongues, an 

eople to protest against the inhumanity that 
1as driven us from our homes and our 
kindred, 
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“ Members of all political parties, we ask 
— protest, in the name of a common 
umanity, against this cruel act of despotism. 
“ Christian Ministers, we appeal to you, in 
the name of Him who came ‘to preach 
good tidings to the meek, to bind up the 
broken-hearted, to proclaim liberty to the 
captive, and the opening of the prison to 
them that are bound,’ to lay before your con- 
gregations the injustice done us, and the 
wickedness of a system that tramples on the 
feeble, and crushes out the rights of the help- 
less. ' 

“¢ And we appeal to the God of the father- 
less, and the Judge of the widow, that He 
will remember his word—‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it to one of the least of these, ye 
have done it unto me’—that He will move 
the hearts of his children everywhere to 
unite their testimony against this unequalled 
iniquity that writes ‘property’ on man ; 
that. chattelizes the immortol mind; an 
makes merchandise of the deathless soul. We 
appeal to Him who does not permit a _ 
row to fall to the ground unnoticed, to plead 
the cause of the poor and needy, and set him 
at rest from him that puffeth at him. 


Ex1izA Ann West, Redfork, Desha County, 
Arkansas. 
Aww Ex1iza West, do. 
E1izaBEtH TayLor WEsT, do. 
Aanes West. 
Lanpyx WAGGONER. 
Racuet Love, Napoleon, Arkansas. 
Wm. H. Newcoms, do. 
Henry M‘Gratu, do. 
Potty Tayxor, Little Rock, Arkansas. 
CAROLINE PaRrkER, do. 
JanE THomson, do. 
Netty Grinton, do. 
New York, February 11, 1860. 


Communications on the subject may be 
addressed to Rev. ‘I. Bourne (Foreign 
Secretary African Civilization Society of 
New York, 15 Alfred Place, Store Street, 
W.C.; or British and Foreign Anti-Slavery 
| ea Office, 27 New Broad Street, E.C., 

4ondon. 











HALIFAX ANTI-SLAVERY BAZAAR. 


Tue Anti-slavery Bazaar, which was adver- 
tized in the columns of the Reporter some 
months ago, took place at Halifax on the 
29th February and the Ist March, and 
proved highly successful. The proceeds of the 
sale were, we understand, 312/. The Re- 
port of the Halifax Ladies’ Anti-Slavery 
Society, and of the Bazaar,‘will shortly be 
published, and sent to the contributors 
throughout the kingdom. ' 
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The Anti-Slaberp Reporter. 


MONDAY, APRIL 2, 1860. 


THE FRENCH IMMIGRATION 
TREATY. 


It is now more than a twelvemonth since the 
Queen announced, in a speech from the 
throne, that negotiations were in progress 
with the Emperor of the French for a treaty 
sanctioning the importation of Coolies from 
India, to supply the alleged deficiency of 
Creole labour in the French colonies. The 
ostensible plea, on the part of the French 
Government, to justify the conclusion of such 
a treaty, was its desire to acquiesce in the 
demands of the British Government, that 
France should discontinue her scheme of 
so-called free emigration from the West coast 
of Africa. The transaction, in fact, involved 
the tacit consent of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to the continuance of a new slave- 
trade—for this “ free emigration” was no- 
thing less—and consequently a condonation 
of the previous proceedings of the French, 
which had been so loudly condemned by all 
parties in this country as a direct violation 
of the obligations France had undertaken by 
treaty for the suppression of the slave-trade. 
Very much was made, at the time, of the 
announcement that the Commission ap- 
pointed by the Emperor of the French had 
admitted the abuses incidental to the prose- 
cution of the “free emigration” scheme ; 
and still more of the promise made by tlie 
Emperor himself, that it should cease on 
the East Coast, with the completion of the 
contracts at that time in course of execution. 
Notwithstanding this promise, however, the 
exportation of negroes stolen from various 
parts of the East Coast has been continued to 
the present time, so culpably negligent has 
our own Government been in putting an end 
to a traffic, admitted on all hands to be open 
slave-trading. It has even left Parliament 
in utter ignorance of the facts of the case, 
save in so far as they may be gathered from 
the recently-issued Slave-trade Papers for 
1859 — documents practically useless, be- 
cause the information contained in them 
comes down only to the end of the year 
1858. Nor ought we to neglect calling at- 
tention to the striking fact, namely, that so 
far back as 1850, Count Walewski had fully 
admitted the nefarious character of the “ free 
emigration ” sheme, in a despatch written at 
the instigation of Lord Cowley, addressed to 
the Governor of Réunion, prohibiting any 
further importation of negroes into that 
island. It is clear, therefore, that the ap- 
pointment of the French Commission above 
referred to was a mere device to gain time, 
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and the promise of the Emperor an equally 
empty concession. Meanwhile, this traffic 
in slaves from the West Coast has been car- 
ried on with shameless effrontery, and 
dépéts of negroes have been established on 
various parts of that coast, which, though 
called Dépéts d’ Industrie, are in fact only 
slave barracoons. It is stipulated, that even 
when the treaty has been ratified, this new 
slave-trade is to continue, until the out- 
standing contracts for supplying labourers 
to the French colonies shall e fulfilled. We 
would ask how any government which de- 
liberately sanctions this vile commerce in 
human beings, simply because it is prose- 
cuted under a disguised name, can consis- 
tently, can effectively, remonstrate with 
Spain for permitting the continuance of the 
regular slave-traffic to Cuba, or with the 
American Government for permitting it to 
be carried on under its flag ? ; 

Our readers will find, on referring to our 
Parliamentary Record in our last, and in 
our present issue, that the subject has re- 
cently again engaged the attention of both 
Houses of Parliament ; but although it is 
one of the first importance, there em to 
be no prospect of delaying the conclusion of 
the treaty, in order to allow Parliament to 
ae an opinion on its merits. Lord 

ohn Russell expressed an emphatic doubt 
whether it was right for such a treaty to be 
concluded, and admitted it to be attended 
with some great inconveniences, and even 
dangers, which could not be wholly pro- 
vided against. He could not even give the 
House the assurance, that every abuse had 
been guarded against, though he stated that 
each clause had been carefully considered. 
The utmost advantage he could promise— 
and that in no very positive terms—from the 
conclusion of the treaty, was the prospect it 
held out of putting an end to the new French 
slave-trade, fifteen months after the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. Mr. Stephen Cave, who 
moved for the correspondence on this sub- 
ject, committed a grave mistake in forcing 

is motion upon the House, contrary to the 
wishes of Lord Palmerston, and with a full 
knowledge of its impatience to enter upon 
the debate on the commercial treaty with 
France. Whilst we agree with him, that 
the measure is a most unfortunate one, he 
gained no substantial advantage by his mo- 
tion. Had he postponed it for a few days, 
he would have been supported by many 
members, whose interest in the question was 
as great as his own, but whose sense of pro- 
priety restrained them from intruding their 
remarks on an impatient House and an impa- 
tient Minister. The correspondence which has 
been promised, will not only be published 
too late to be of any practical value, but 
will be so garbled, that members will acquire 
only a most imperfect idea of the real nature 
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of this. most “nefarious transaction. Mr. 
Cave’s speech, too, was effeminately weak 
in argument, but it is not worth while to 
dissect it in this place. He invoked the aid 
of the representatives of the old Anti-Slavery 
Society. Had he sincerely desired their as- 
sistance to defeat a measure so ill-advised 
and dangerous as this Immigration Treaty, 
he would have taken steps to insure their co- 
operation, and concerted action might have 
accomplished what neither party seems ca- 
pable of achieving single-handed. 

The discussion which took place in the 
House of Lords, arising out of the questions 
os by Lord Harris, adds nothing to our 
cnowledge, but much to our apprehensions. 
It is evident that no precautions that can be 
taken, for the security of the Coolies, can be 
enforced by Government, when once these 
people are in the French colonies. It is 
notorious, too, that the laws regulating 
labour in all the French colonies, are far more 
severe than those in our own; and it is not 
likely that, even under the provision in the 
treaty which gives the Coolies the right of 
access to our Consuls, exemptions will be 
made in their favour, which do not exist for 
the native labourer. The Code de Travail 
in the French colonies constitutes an integral 
part of their municipal law, interference with 
which would be an infringement of their Im- 
perial ape per which no government— 
especially one so despotic as that of France 
—could permit, or be expected to tolerate. 
It is a most discouraging circumstance, and 
one which may well excite the most serious 
apprehensions for the future of our colonies, 
that on so important an occasion no man is 
found sufficiently independent of party in- 
fluences, sufficiently devoted to the cause of 
humanity, to take up this question, and kin- 
dred ones, in the spirit which gave a Wil- 
berforce, a Brougham, a Buxton, the will, 
the design, and finally the power, to achieve 
the completest triumph, in the face of the 
greatest difficulties. We are ourselves quite 
sure that the conclusion of the treaty now 
being negotiated, will not only tend to 
aggravate and intensify the evils inci- 
dental to our present system of immigration, 
but will give rise to new abuses, and most 
disastrous complications. No reasonable 
objection, however, let us say, could be 
raised to such a treaty per se, provided there 
were a uniformity of principle as the basis of 
an immigration from India, or China, or 
elsewhere. In the absence, however, of any 
sound basis on which immigration should 
proceed, and in the face of the admitted 
numerous evils and abuses of the present 
system, it is the duty of the friends.of huma- 
nity and freedom, to protest against the con- 
templated measure, and to. demand its sus- 
Tord, aided | a.Committee of the House of 

aided by a Commission of Inquiry in 
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the West Indies, shall have inquired into 
the working of our present system. of immi- 
ration, an iendeved, suggestions for placing 
it in future on an unobjectionable footing. 
The Times, of the 1st of March, considers 
it would be “ false philanthropy to oppose 
any barrier to the immigration of the 
Coolie,” because, it observes, “the transfer 
of men and women, from a land where popu- 
lation is in excess, to a land where it is defi- 
cient, is a proceeding so comprehensively 
beneficial, that to impede it walt be to injure 
one of the greatest interests of humanity.” 
But it also says: “It is true that the state 
of opinion in France can hardly be regarded 
as providing that protection for an emigrant 
which British sympathies insure. ‘The 
French have no organized Societies, with 
officers and funds disposable for the protec- 
tion of aboriginal races in all parts of the 
globe, nor any Grand Inquisitor, like M. 
Chamerovzow, charged with the detection of 
Slavery in all its shapes and under every 
guise.” Now, it is quite clear to us, that in 
admitting the absence of a public opinion in 
France to check such abuses of power as it 
is admitted the Coolie may become the victim 
of, the Times virtually recognises the neces- 
sity for the existence of Societies like those 
it sneers at, to watch over and protect the 
interests and the personal safety of those who 
are not in a position to protect themselves. 
The Times does not plead on behalf of huma- 
nity, when it deprecates any interference to 
cheek Coolie emigration, as it is at present 
conducted. True humanity consists in 
meting out equal justice to all classes of the 
human family, and in defending the weak 
against the aggressions of the strong. On 
this side the 7imes has never been, is not, 
and never will be. 


OUR COTTON SUPPLY. 


WueEn the late lamented Joseph Sturge used 
to say, that he did not know what we, in 





England, could do to promote the extinction 
of Slavery in the Southern States of America, 
except to encourage the free-labour move- 
ment, he merely reiterated the convictions 
of Thomas Clarkson, John Cropper, and 
others, who had given to the question the 
study ofa life. By the “ free-labour move- 
ment” he meant, not an abstaining from 
the use of slave-grown products—a practice 
he advocated merely as an act of anti-slavery 
consistency — but the promotion of the 
development of resources of inter-tro- 
ical countries, capable of supplying, by 





ree-labour, the staples in any quantities, 
| which are now, ina great measure, produced 
by slaves. Cotton stands first on the list, 
and it is a disgrace to us, as a commercial 
| nation, that our consumption of this material 





| should still be the chief prop of American 
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Slavery, while we have colonies—nay, an em- 

pire besides—capable of rendering us inde- 

= of the blood-stained products of that 
ateful institution. 

It is our intention, in this series of papers, 
to address ourselves chiefly to a considera- 
tion of the material interests involved in our 
dependence upon this almost exclusive source 
of supply. We shall not lose sight of the 
moral points which are also involved in it, 
though we cannot conceal from ourselves 
the fact, that they have far less weight with 
the large majority of professing anti-slavery 
men and women than they ought to have— 
or we should see all of them, consistently ad- 
vocating a total abstinence, as far as is prac- 
ticable, from slave-grown products—and 
that they have no weight at all with the 
bulk of the community, and with our legis- 
lators. The fact is, that our great national 
industry, our commerce, our trading inter- 
ests, have become as completely enmeshed 
in cotton as a fly entangled in a spider’s 
web. Philanthropic merchants, bankers, 
and money -brokers trade — more or less 
necessarily—in paper signed and endorsed 
by known slave-owners, or their agents, 
or by dealers in slave-grown commo- 
dities. Popular leaders of great movements, 
religious, political, and social, defend the 
policy that places slave-grown sugar upon 
the same footing in our markets as that pro- 
duced by free-labour, although they admit 
it is a dereliction of moral principle to do so. 
Even those members of Parliament who, 
from education, habits of association, or 
social sympathies, ought to be foremost in 
grappling with this great question, and deal- 
ing with it as a national one, stand entirely 
aloof, or give the faintest support, or com- 

romise their judgment, content with the 
aissez-aller policy, which has proved the ruin 
of so many bright aspirations. In a word, 
the moral aspects of the question have ceased 
to address themselves to the sympathies of 
the nation. There is complete apathy ; utter 
paralysis. / 

Under these circumstances, it is time to 
endeavour to arouse it to a consideration of 
the question, by alarming its sensibilities on 
the score of the danger to our national ma- 
terial interests. The confession is a humi- 
liating’ one, but itis the exponent of a truth. 

Let us state our case: the moral view 
first, in order not to expose ourselves to the 
charge of not giving it due prominence; 
the material one next. 

When the census of 1850 was taken, the 
number of slaves in the United States was 
3,204,000. Allowing only 30 per cent. for 
increase, we get 961,200 to add to the former 
estimate, making 4,165,200 men, women, 
and children, valued at 225,000,000/., held in 
hopeless bondage. It is calculated that one- 
fourth of this enormous population of slaves 
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is actually employed in the cultivation of 
cotton. * It is, however, a recognised fact in 
the statistics of the slave system of labour, 
that the proportion of effectives to the num- 
ber of non-effectives, is only 40 per cent. 
If we admit it to be 50 per cent., we obtain 
above one million and a half of slaves as the 
number directly concerned in the raising of 
the raw staple. The remaining 3,500,000 
are variously employed in the cultivation of 
tobacco, rice, sugar, grain, rearing of cattle, 
and as domestics. The latter form a large 
proportion, as the children and aged slaves 
are In request in this capacity, for every 
slaveholder has a multiplicity of attendants. 
We may affirm, therefore—speaking upon 
evidence before us—that the production of 
raw cotton is the commercial backbone of the 
institution of American Slavery, and that 
the permanence of the system depends en- 
tirely upon its profitableness ; in other words, 
upon the demand for its products. So true 
is this, that in South Carolina, Georgia, Ten- 
nessee, Mississippi, Alabama, Louisiana, and 
Florida — the cotton-growing States — the 
slave population has increased 97 per cent. 
during the last twenty years, whereas in 
the remainder, the increase has not exceeded 
23 per cent. Now, of the entire quantity of 
cotton produced in the United States, Great 
Britain consumes five-sevenths, and our con- 
sumption is, at this time, double what it was 
ten years ago, while, as a rule, the demand 
is in excess of the supply, causing a tendency 
to a constant rise of price, and therefore 
augmenting the profits of the slave-owners. 
Only two circumstances can affect this de- 
plorable condition of things, namely, a fall- 
ing off in the demand, or an increase of sup- 
ply from other quarters. The former is a 
contingency unlikely to arise. The tenden- 
cies of commerce are wholly in the opposite 
direction. It is, therefore, to the second we 
must look—with hope if we can—and the 
conclusion at which we arrive, from a consi- 
deration of the moral aspects of this ques- 
tion, is, that it is the duty and the interest of 
every one to promote, by every means in his 
power, the development of the cotton-sup- 
plying resources of other countries. 

The material considerations involved in 
our continued dependence upon America 
for our imports of cotton—in other words, in 
our continued support of American Slavery— 
are of the greatest magnitude. In_ fact, 
what is the meaning of our consumption of 
slave-grown cotton being equal to five- 
sevenths of all that is produced in the United 
States? It means the annual pa ment of 
30,000,0007. to the slave-owners of that confe- 
deration. It means the conversion of one thou- 
sand one hundred and eighty-two millions 
tive hundred thousand pounds of raw cotton 
into 132,000,000/. value of manufactured 
goods. It means half the declared value of 
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all our exports. It means the expenditure 
of at least 25,000,000/. in wages in this 
country alone. It means the employment in 
our cotton factories of 1,500,000 people, 
youngand old. It means the dependence of 
at least 6,000,000 persons more, belonging 
to various classes, upon the continuance of 
their industry. It means, within a mode- 
rate estimate, a capital of 150,000,000/. sunk 
in mills and machinery for weaving and 
spinning, and printing, and otherwise pre- 
paring the staple for the markets of the 
world. It means at least 2,000,000 tons of 
shipping employed in conveying the raw 
material to Great Britain, and in carrying 
the manufactured article to the various re- 
gions of the earth. It means a marine force 
of at least 10,000 men to equip the fleet of 
cotton ships. It means the employment of 
the mass of our artisans in every department 
of trade and manufacture. It means the 
rosperity of our bankers, merchants, bill- 

scounters, and money brokers, the security 
of our public funds, the maintenance of our 
national credit. It means that every man, 
woman, and child in the United Kingdom 
is directly concerned, more or less, in the 
permanence of a branch of the national 
industry which depends upon the produce of 
American Slavery. It means a possibilit 
of failure in the supply of the raw material, 
and, in this case, individual and national 
ruin, and bankruptcy : revolution ; anarchy. 
This is the terrible signification of our con- 
sumption of five-sevenths of the slave-grown 
cotton of America. 

Who will have the temerity to affirm that 
a consideration of the danger to our mate- 
rial interests, imminent from our complicity 
with American Slavery, is not more likely 
to stir up the nation to its depths, than a 
mere reiteration of the moral points it in- 
volves? 

In our next we shall dwell upon the pro- 
8 of opening other fields of supply, and 
the certainty, by so doing, of reducing the 
price of slave-grown cotton in our markets, 
to arate at which it will not pay the slave- 
owner to furnish it. 








SLAVERY AT MOZAMBIQUE. 


TuE following extracts areffrom Mr. M‘Leod’s 
recent work, reviewed in our last issue.* 
The statements speak for themselves, and 
exhibit a state of things which the friends of 
humanity are much indebted to the author 
for disclosing. 


‘* Soon after the desertion of the British Con- 
sul and the Governor-general of Mozambique by 
H.M. frigate Castor, a marked change took place 





* M’Leod’s “Narrative of a Residence at 
Mozambique.” 2 vols. 21s. Hurst and Blackett, 
London. 
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in the conduct of the Governor-general of Mo- 
zambique; for he anticipated that the British 
Government would not support Portugal in the 
struggle which he saw that weak power would 
have with France. Those who have studied this 
subject may pronounce their own opinion, but 
one thing is certain, that to the base desertion of 
the British Consul at that critical period may be 
traced the subsequent insolence of the slave- 
dealers, the increase of the slave-trade, and the 
sufferings of H.M. Consul and family. 

**As long as Vasco Guedes remained at Mozam- 
bique, the slave-trade party felt that they had 
nothing to fear; but now that Colonel Almeida 
had arrived, and had published the Portaria of 
the King of Portugal, forbidding the French free- 
labour emigration, and his own declaration that 
it was his determination to persecute that traffic 
wherever he might find it in the province of Mo- 
zambique, the slave-dealers found that the 
British Consul and Governor-general united were 
too much for them; they therefore determined 
to do all in their power to drive the former out 
of the colony, believing that afterwards they 
would be able to do as they pleased with the new 
Governor-general. 

“Three days after the sailing of H.M.S:V. 
Geyser, by which vessel Mr. Soares believed I had 
sent an application to England to have him ap- 
pointed H.M. Vice-Consul at Mozambique, (but 
which I did not forward in consequence of learn- 
ing to what extent he was engaged in the slave- 
trade, and by his own admission to me that he 
had been the principal person in establishing the 
French free-labour scheme at Mozambique,) 
Mr. Soares sent me a written intimation that he 
would require both his houses, the one on the 
island in twenty-four hours, and that on the 
mainland in a month or forty days. Until I 
received this intimation, I had not the slightest 
knowledge of any thing of this sort which was 
going on, and, indeed, looked forward daily to 
getting into the house on the island. 

‘‘ ] immediately called Mr. Soares to an account 
for treating me in this manner. His reply was, 
‘They say, Mr. M‘Leod, that 1 give you all the 
information about the slave-trade, and that I 
must leave the place, or that you must.’ I asked 
him who they were, but he would not answer my 
question. 

** He told me that his father said that he must 
put me out of his house, to clear himself of the 
charge that had been brought against him by the 
Mozambique people. I asked him to tell me—if 
I was so foolish as to give up to him a house 
which I had taken for twelve months—where I 
could find another house vacant? He told me 
that there was not one in Mozambique ; and that, 
if there was, the people had determined among 
themselves not to let me even have a room for an 
office, much less a house to live in. 

** ] reminded him that he was differently treated 
at the Cape.of Good Hope. He begged me, with 
tears in his eyes, not again to allude to what he 
could never forget ; and stated that what he was 
doing he was compelled to do, and that if he left 
Mozambique it would be much worse for me. 

‘* Finding that he was quite insensible to rea- 
son, I gave him to understand, that since, under 
numerous pretexts, he had prevented my taking 
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absolute possession of that portion of the house on 
the island which was let to me, and that he was 
now in possession of it, why, I must submit to be 
deprived of it ; but that, with regard to the house 
on the mainland, I intended to remain in it until 
the time a upon was completed, or until 
such time as I obtained another house. He got 
into @ great rage, and told me that ‘he would 
remove all theslaves, and that I would be unable 
to live in the house then.” To which I replied 
‘that then he would break his agreement with 
me.’ This caused him to answer that he ‘did 
not care what he did to get me out of the house, 
for that his father said I must leave the place.’ 

“From that day the slaves were gradually re- 
moved, until there was only one little child, 
called Azinte, left, who refused to leave. 

** Azinte was about eight years of age : she was 
a melancholy child, with intelligence far above 
her years. er face was good, and there was a 
sweet resigned smile upon it, which interested the 
commonest observer. 

‘* She came especially under my wife’s notice 
in the following manner : 

‘** The grown-up slaves, while employed at their 
work, left one of the little ones always to watch 
their meal while it was cooking, and to keep a 
good fire under the pot. 

“On one of these occasions Azinte was left 
guardian; and whether it was the pangs of 
hunger, or the curiosity inherent to her sex, and 
inherited from our common mother, Eve, which 
urged her, I know not, but she uncovered the 
pot to look at its contents, and, like many 
children of an older growth and a fairer skin, the 
temptation was too much for her, and she was 
caught in the act of helping herself to the old 
folks’ dinner. ‘lo the Mozambique negro mercy 
is never shewn; and therefore, in the hour of his 
might, we cannot expect him to be merciful. 
Nay, cruelty for successive ages has made him 
cruel. Azinte’s little hand was seized by a 
powerful grasp, and held upon the burning fag- 

ots 


‘* Kor three days and three nights she endured 
excruciating torments. Rosa, my wife’s maid, 
inquiring for her little favourite, found her hid 
away in an outhouse, neglected by all her com- 
panions, who would not even take her a drink of 
water. Rosa took the suffering child to her mis- 
tress. ‘Ihe little hand was in a frightful state; 
but by careful dressing and constant attention it 
was saved. ‘The little Azinte was ever after- 
wards kept in the house. She would never point 
out the monster who had seared her hand. ‘The 
little negress was very grateful, and loved my 
wife dearly. Many attempts were made to steal 
the child from us, but she escaped them all. At 
last, the hour of parting came. I asked Mr. 
Soares to give the child her freedom. He told 
me to buy it, and to name my own price. He 
would have sold me the child for one shilling; 
but not even to liberate could I buy a slave. 
Poor Azinte, you were sacrificed to a stern sense 
of duty. Here was a little being humanized, if 
not civilized: those who raised her to that state 
had no control over her. She was a chattel be- 
longing to a Portuguese of Mozambique descent, 
and was to be used as such. We often think 
what may be her fate. 
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“When the slaves were removed from Mr. 
Soares’ house, in the hope of driving us away, I 
used every endeavour to hire some from persons 
in the city of Mozambique. A German mer- 
chant would have procured me the services of 
some, but as he could not hold slaves more than 
myself, he was dependent on the will of the Mo- 
zambique people, who hired their slaves to him 
on the express condition that he would not lend 
them to the British Consul. On all sides I was 
9 beset with offers of slaves, cheap slaves to 

‘In this dilemma, I applied to the Governor- 
general for the loan of government slaves. At 
first he said he would, dunes give me what I 
required; but afterwards he stated that he 
found it was impossible to supply me with a crew 
for my boat, or even one government slave. 

“* Anticipating that things might come to this, 
when the Mozambique people found that what I 
did on my arrival to suppress the slave-trade, I 
continued during my sojourn — them, I 
had written to a Parsee house at Bombay to 
send me a suitable number of servants. Since 
my arrival in England, I have received a letter 
from the Parsee merchant, containing the en- 
velope of my letter from Mozambique, to shew 
me by the post-mark the date of its arrival at 
Bombay, and to prove that my order not being 
executed was no fault of his. The simple fact 
is, that my letter was detained at Mozambique. | 

‘Being without any assistance in the house, 
if I except a sick Portuguese soldier, who used to 
oblige us occasionally by attending on table, I 
was obliged to face the work manfully. The 
Portuguese refused to light the fire, alleging that 
it was negroes’ work, and so the British Consul 
had to do it. For months, I drew water from 
the well and cut up the fire-wood. The Portu- 
, coma said his arms were not strong enough to 

raw water from the well, and that cutting up 
firewood made his back ache; so, of course, this 
necessary work devolved upon me. 

*¢ But there were some things I could not do— 
for example, cook our meals ; this devolved on my 
wife and Rosa. Those who have a fancy to 
know what this was like must get some man- 
grove-wood, the arsenical fumes from which, 
after suffocating and blinding them, will render 
them unfit to eat any thing for thatday. Hard- 
earned was the morsel that was cooked for 
dinner ; but the day came when we had no wood 
and no food, and God, in his mercy, sent our 
countrymen, why were the survivors of the crew 
of the unfortunate Herald, to save us. 

‘*At Mozambique no one would wash our 
clothes ; and for months this necessary work was 
performed by my wife and poor weak Rosa, with 
no assistance but the little Azinte, who, poor 
child, learned in the course of time to lay the 
clothes upon the grass. This necessary labour 
had to be performed by two delicate English- 
women, with the thermometer ranging from 80 
to 96 degrees in the shade, and yet they are both 
alive at this moment. 

** All this had to be endured: we were in the 
hands of the Philistines, and we had to do battle 
with them: ours was the battle of patient en- 
durance. 

**She Portuguese wished to degrade us in the 
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eyes of the negroes ; to shew them what an in- 
ferior race the English were; that they could 
not keep one slave, whilst the Portuguese had 
hundreds. 

“s After the severe coi! of the day, we were all 
glad when night came, and thankfal that health 
and strength were granted to us. 

“Such was the state of affairs in my house, 
when my German friend offered me a passage in 
one of the vessels belonging to his firm, which 
was then in port, and proceeding to Zanzibar. 

« Although resolved to remain at Mozambique, 
and maintain my post, despite all persecution, I 
reasoned with myself on the sinfulness of sacri- 
ficing the lives of two other persons, and there- 
fore determined to avail myself of this oppor- 
tunity of sending my wife and her maid to Zan- 
zibar, to await my arrival there; as, in that case, 
I would have been able to find accommodation for 
myself on board some vessel or dhow in the har- 
bour, until such time as the hour of deliverance 
arrived, by the presence of one of H. M.'s ships. 

* On proposing to my wife a visit to Zanzibar, 
her countenance revealed with what joy she 
hailed any change from that continued toil 
under which herself and her maid were rapidly 
failing. But, instantly divining that it was my 
intention to remain at Mozambique, and main- 
tain my post, while she and her maid were ex- 
pected to proceed to Zanzibar, with her eyes 
suffased with tears, she claimed, and successfully 
pleaded, her wife’s privilege to share her hus- 
band’s trials. 

‘* Soon afterwards my wife sent for her maid, 
and told her that there was a passage provided 
for her to Zanzibar, where arrangements would be 
made for her conveyance to the Cape of Good 
Hope, where her mother lived. But that noble 
girl, Rosa Smith, refused to desert her mistress ; 
and when this offer was again made to her, after 
the desertion of H.M. frigate Castor, she adhered 
to the same resolution. 

‘* From that evening, durmg our stay at Mo- 
zambique, in all our sufferings and privations, 
with sickness, hunger, and even death in my 
house, I never heard a murmur. Both these 
Englishwomen felt that they were called upon to 
perform a sacred duty. They suffered in a holy 
cause—that of the slave—and He who ‘tem- 
pereth the wind to the shorn lamb’ gave them 
strength to endure. 

“'Lhe followmg is an account of an act of 
brutality towards a domestic slave which came 

tr my own eye, and the particulars of 
which 1 extract from my journal at Mozam- 
bique : 

“*On Monday, the 1éth of March 1858, at 
8.30 A.M., we were greatly distressed by screams, 
which proceeded from some fellow-being in the 
compound of the next house, the wall of which 
was about thirty yards distant from our own. 
Mrs. M‘Leod was at the time slowly recover- 
ing from the effects of the fever, and the treat- 
ment she had received from Dr. Fonseca, and 
it may be easier imagined than described, what 
a serious effect this affair had on her system. 
The screams proceeding from that house were, 
on this occasion, more alarming than those that 
were heard from time to time, daily, when the 
female overseer was employed in punishimg the 
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slaves under her control. At last they became 
so alarming, that we came to the conclusion that 
the slaves had risen upon Portuguese Rosa, 
the overseer, and having succeeded in getting 
her into one of the outhouses, they were em- 
ployed in avenging themselves for the gross and 
continued wrongs which they had suffered at 
her hands. 

«+ Believing that this was the case, and urged 
by the entreaties of my wife and her maid to en- 
deavour to save the woman from the fury of 
the negroes, I repaired to Mr. Soares’ house, in 
the court-yard of which the following revolting 
scene met my view: 

**¢ Portuguese Rosa was lying on a native 
bed, or sofa, which was placed with its head 
about three feet from the doorway of an outhouse, 
in which cocoa-nuts were stored until required 
for the use of the house. 

«This Portuguese woman was reclining at 
fall length on the sofa, her chin supported by 
her hand, and contemplating, with evident plea- 
sure, the disgusting scene of barbarity which 
was being enacted inside of the cocoa-nut house. 
A negro, one of the finest’ specimens of man I 
have ever looked upon, and one that an artist 
would have wished for a model of Apollo, was 
lashed up to a ladder by his hands and legs; two 
negroes were castigating him on his posteriors ; 
two spare ones were waiting to relieve them ; 
and one old negro stood by, who appeared to be 
a doctor, witnessing how much the sufferer could 
bear without being killed. The poor creature's 
posteriors and thighs were covered with blood, 
and a pool of blood was around his feet. There 
lay the Portuguese woman, calmly enjoying 
this scene of blood, occasionally instructing the 
actors where to strike, when a cry of more thrill- 
ing anguish would testify to her refinement in 
torment. 

*“* Anxious to put an end to this revolting 
scene, I asked—nay, I begged—this fiend in 
woman’s form te pardon and release the man. 

**¢ Instantly her dark eye was lighted up with 
the frenzy of intense hatred, and, turning to me, 
she said, “ For any thing with a white skin, I 
would pardon; but for you, thou champion of the 
slave, never!” Then turning to the excu- 
tioners, she yelled, ‘* Flog, sons of hell, flog! or 
else 1'H pour the boiling oil upon you.” ‘This 
drew my attention to a neighbouring fire, on 
which stood a pot, which I afterwards learned 
contained boiling oil. ‘To have remained longer 
would only have added to the sufferings of the 
slave. This was a case of domestic slavery, in 
which, of course, I could not interfere. A late 
Portaria of the King of Portugal declares that 
this Slavery shall cease in twenty years time; 
that is to say, continues it for that period. Sub- 
sequently, I heard that this slave was punished 
for disobedience of orders. Inquiring further 
into the matter, I learned that this noble black 
had refused to castigate his own mother. Women 
of England, and mothers of Portugal, hear me ; 
and when you hear, speak—so that Don Pedro 
the Fifth, of Portugal, shall cause Slavery to 
cease in his African dominions, and leave to his 
dynasty a name, the memory of which shall 
awaken prouder associations than those even of 
the era of conquest.’ 
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“A few days after witnessing the frightful 
atrocity just related, I had a letter sent to me 
from the master of the cruel Portuguese woman, 
and the owner of the godlike manly form, with a 
black skin, whose ignominious tortures I had 
witnessed, in which I: was called a spy, and 
sundry ‘other equally complimentary epithets, 
for having unfortunately witnessed a scene revolt- 
ing to humanity, when I imagined I was bound 
on an errand of mercy, in an endeavour to save 
the life of a fellow-being. Of this I took no 
notice; but, from that moment, I felt convinced 
that my neighbours’ slaves were more rigorously 
dealt with than even before. With a refinement 
of devilment, during the remainder of my stay 
at Mozambique, the Sabbath of the Lord was 
set aside specially for the punishment of Mr. 
Soares’ negroes ; and as that-Portuguese gen- 
tleman knew that the Consul of Protestant 
— performed the service of the Church 
of England every Sunday at eleven o'clock in 
the forenoon, that hour was chosen for the 
commencement of these harrowing tortures, 
which were continued until one P.M,, when he 
imagined that the prayers of the heretic were 
ended. Where those cries of anguish ascended 
to the throne of ithe Omnipotent, the song of 
praise will, assuredly, be heard at no distant 
period. 

“The Portuguese, entirely devoted to Slavery, 
have neglected the natives in religion, as in 
all other matters; and as the Makuas have not 
imbibed Mahometan principles from the Moors 
or Arabs, who do not here attempt any prose- 
lytism, there is an admirable opening at Mo- 
zambique for Protestant Missionaries; but 
Moloch, in the shape of the slave-trade, must 
first be done away with, when a noble field for 
Missionary labour will be laid open. 

“As a further example of the cruelty which 
Portuguese women perpetrate on their slaves, 
the following barbarity was related to me as 
—s been inflicted in the city of Mozam- 

ique : 

a A Mozambique lady, have been clearly con- 
victed of some delinquency, by the evidence of one 
of her female slaves, adopted this method of 
punishment, which, even among those who 
are in the habit of burning their slaves with 
red-hot iron, pulling out the nails of the fingers 
and toes for punishment, and otherwise perpe- 
trating, in that remote region, the horrors of 
the Inquisition—is spoken of with disgust. The 
unhappy girl was seized and firmly secured; an 
egg was boiled, and, on being removed from the 
pot, was forcibly placed in the mouth of the 
wretched slave. A sail-needle was then driven 
as a skewer through both lips, when the girl 
was released, and the lady owner viewed her 
torments. This she-devil, not yet satisfied with 
the punishment inflicted on her fellow-being, 
ordered the slave girl to be struck on both cheeks 
until the eRe was broken, and the scalding con- 
tents went down her throat. 

* The slave-trade thrives only in the African 
dominions of the King of Portugal; and the 
late Portaria of that monarch at once places 
His Majesty foremost among the advocates of 
Slavery. Until Slavery is entirely abolished in 
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the African dominions of Don Pedro the Fifth, 
the slave-trade will flourish, while outraged 
humanity and the suffering Africans exclaim 
to that potentate, ‘Thou art the man!’” 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


WE have received the following letter from 
an earnest friend of the anti-slavery cause, 
now resident in Tobago, from which island 
he dates his communication on the 23rd of 
February ult. 

“ The report of the British Consul in Cuba, shew- 
ing the enormous number, over 10,000 Africans, 
landed on that island during three months in the 
last year, is certainly lamentable, and cannot 
but excite the sympathy of every philanthropist. 
Our Z'obago Chronicle suggests that, as an ex- 
pediency of arresting this horrible traflic, the 
British Government should use every means to 
encourage emigration from Her Majesty’s posses- 
sions in the East to those in the West; but I 
differ from the writer, and think that the most 
strenuous exertions of a squadron to capture 
slavers would be a better plan of depriving the 
eruel Spaniards of their nefarious practice: it 
would leave them without the benefit of that 
most advantageous of all labour, best suited to 
our requirements in these islands, where they 
soon adapt themselves to the excellent example 
set them by their brethren, whose ancestors came 
under very different circumstances. They are, 
no doubt, industrious, and far superior in every 
respect to the Asiatics. 

** They could be distributed among these islands 
under the care of a proper authority, whose 
duty it should be to have them provided for to 
the best means in his power, and not be allowed 
the diseretion of binding them by any special 
contract whatever. 

“A batch was landed here in 1851, who have 
proved of equal service to themselves as to the 
island generally. They have submitted to the 
rite of Christian baptism by the different deno- 
minations (not being wise in their own couceit, 
as the Asiaties), and are quite accessible for 
Christian instruction and teaching of superior 
habits, even within their own sphere. 

‘*In my humble opinion, therefore, whenever 
these unfortunate people .are captured, the best 
way to dispose of them is by distribution among 
the several British isles in the West, where they 
will find a home with their brethren, and soon 
acquire the habits of civilized society, and become 
amenable to its laws, some of which (I must, 
however, in justice say) are more than unadapted 
to these golden days of freedom.” 
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FREE-LABOUR versus SLAVE-LABOUR. 


‘One fact is worth a bushel of argument” 
conveys, in a trite form, a sound axiom. 
The fact we give below, shewing the greater 
cheapness of sugar cultivation by free- 
labour, as compared with its production by 
slave-labour, ought to satisfy any unpre- 
judiced mind of the commercial inferiority 
of the latter as an agricultural system. We 
will let it speak for itself, merely premisin 
that the gentleman to whom it was sent is 
now travelling through the West-Indian 
Colonies, expressly to collect, by personal 
inquiry and observation, a number of similar 
facts, which he is giving to the American 
public in a series of ‘otters. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE VERE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, JAMAICA. 


We, the members of the Committee appointed 
to award the three prizes for the largest quantity 
of produce made on any estate in the parish in 
1845, at the least proportionate expense for 
labour in cultivating the estate and manufac- 
turing the produce, agree, after a minute inquiry, 
that the prizes be awarded as follows : 


1st Prize.—A silver cup, value 20 guineas, 
to New Yarmouth Estate, the property of Lord 
Dudley. 

2nd Prize.—Of 15l., to Caswell Hill Estate, 
the property of Mrs. Osborne. 

3rd Prize.—Of 101, to Amity Hall Estate, 
the property of the Hon. Henry Goulbourne. 

That, in the opinion of the Committee, great cre- 
dit is due to Mr. Alexander G. Kerr, manager of 
Caswell Hill Estate, who, in spite of all the difficul- 
ties with which he had to contend, was only two 
shillings higher per hhd. than New Yarmouth. 
The crop on this estate was not completed until 
the end of September, in consequence of the want 
of water and breakage of machinery. The Com- 
mittee regret exceedingly there were only three 
competitors, which obliged them to award the 3rd 
prize to Amity Hall, the expenses of which estate 
were considerably higher than the other two 
estates. 


1845. 


£& £& 
New Yarmouth ..... {1§5 Diide } 1038 18 74..410 4 


Overseer, John Stork. 
Caswell Hill .....+.. {705 pneg | 1401 4 74..412 4 


105 Phas. 
Overseer, O. G. Kerr. 
Amity Hall....... {735 Pues} 4317 17 9.718 9 


Overseer, A. M‘Lean. 
Extract from Vere Agricultural Reporter. 

‘* Under system of Slavery the expense of pro- 
ducing a hogshead of sugar was, the average 
considered moderate, 10/. per hhd., viz. 

‘* Under Slavery, the cost of digging an acre of 
cane-holes, was 7/. to 9/. sterling per acre. 

“ Under free-labour, the cost is 30s. to 60s. per 
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acre, thus proving that free-labour is cheaper 
than slave-labour, even in Jamaica, where labour 
is scarce; but this much must be said, that in a 
country like this, where the population is scanty, 
and the extent of area large, in some districts it 
is difficult to obtain sufficient labour, especially 
during the planting seasons, even for wages re- 
gularly paid; and when the price of sugar and 
rum go below about the present value, the pres- 
sure of irregular labour is much felt by the 
planter. 

‘* Now-a-days no organized agricultural socie- 
ties exist, but the estates in Vere are, on the 
average, in a@ more flourishing condition than at 
any preceding time in their history, and this is all 
done by means of the labour of the late slaves, 
who, in return, are in many cases a maligned, 
ill-paid, and neglected class. It cannot fairly be 
said that these peeple are either lazy or unwilling 
to work on the estates. I have heard of cases of 
severe ill-treatment towards them, on which oc- 
casion they have conducted themselves with pa- 
tience and forbearance. These people are the meek 
of whom it is said, they ‘ shall inherit the earth ;’ 
and it is my opinion that the present depression 
of Jamaica will give way to an eventual measure 
of prosperity, peculiar to the firm basis on which, 
with a more liberal and enlightened government, 
the affairs of the island may settle down. 

** Did the government of the island study the 
improvement of the masses, provide sanitary 
assistance, promote refuge and orphan institu- 
tions, and foster education in its elementary as 
well as higher requirements, there would be little 
doubt of early and rapid prosperity; but, alas! 
ever since Slavery has been abolished, there has 
continued the same hostile feeling against the 
sons of Ham as make the traces of the dark 
history of the past of this island. The friends of 
humanity and progress will do well to ponder, in 
a benevolent spirit, the present wants and woes 
of the poor people of Jamaica. 

Finally, whether in a commercial, moral, or 
religious point of view, there can be no doubt of 
the superiority of the system of Freedom to that 
of Slavery. England is answerable for its mo- 
rality in allowing Slave Sugar to be on equal 
terms in her markets with free produce. 

To say the least of it, it is a bold stroke ; but if 
commercially we admit it to be so, we yet may 
not pardon the sin of consumption by Christians 
of sugar made by the blood and sinews of their 
afflicted and degraded brethren held in cruel 
bondage in Cuba. 








THE CHINESE COOLIE SLAVE- 
TRADE. 
In a recent number of the Morning Post, we 


find a letter from the Canton correspondent 
of that journal, under date 13th January 
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last, from which we make the subjoined ex- 
tract in relation to the trade in Chinese 
Coolies. It furnishes an additional illustra- 
tion of the real character of this traffic. 


‘“* But if the present is the season for activity 
in sport, it is pre-eminently so for whatever work 
may be stirring. As we are not quite at logger- 
heads with the Chinese—on the contrary, to all 
appearance, in this quarter are the best of 
friends —and there are no bombastic proclamations 
offering rewards for all our heads, (although it 
was stated the other day that some petty man- 
darin somewhere had endeavoured to signalize 
himself by issuing some such document,) the Coolie 
business, which is the only matter of importance 
on foot, continues to occupy attention, and to 
engross all dead walls with tempting placards. 
The English emigration house is prospering 
bravely, | believe, and the French, placed close 
alongside, has also a fair share of willing emi- 
grants. It is also reported that a Spanish 
agency are negotiating for the establishment of 
a similar institution for the engagement of la- 
bourers for Cuba, As it is, the last few months 
have seen shipload after shipload of emigrants 
(though, I fear, in few cases voluntary) des- 
patched to the sugar and tobacco-fields of that 
island, and some stir has been occasioned by the 
release of a large number of kidnapped men, who 
were taken lately by the Chinese authorities from 
Coolie vessels at Whampoa, the anchorage twelve 
miles below Canton, where they have established 
themselves—the most lawless spot, probably, that 
could be found in China, and where the native 
kidnappers drive a roaring trade. Men are taken 
from the heart of the city—from villages in the 
mountains—from the most unlikely places, in 
fact—and are either induced by false pretences, 
or compelled by force, to go on board the large, 
sharp boats in which the kidnappers hold out. 
Here they areconfined, often ill-treated, and,when 
taken to the Yankee skipper or to the Spanish 
Coolie buyer, are quietly registered as voluntary 
emigrants. I saw, the other day, a batch of the 
liberated men, still in custody of the authorities, 
marched up the crowded Sz-pai-lou, or, as we 
call it, South Street, to the place of their inter- 
rogatory. Clothed only in a few rags, for their 
clothing had been torn from them on leaving the 
Coolie ship, and dripping with wet, they marched 
through the pelting rain, tied together by their 
pigtails, the sorriest troop, possibly, to be seen in 
China. At the same time with the capture of 
these poor fellows, some of their tormeniors, the 
kidnappers, were seized; and I also encountered 
a batch of these villains clanking in chained 
pairs through the streets. All appeared to have 
suffered the torture of the bamboo, and dragged 
their limbs along the ground in a manner shew- 
ing but too well what frightful sores were hidden 
by their ragged garments. One poor wretch, 
ghastly pale, was carried in a basket—the same, 
perhaps, which will take him in a few days to 
the execution ground. The Chinese behead every 
man against whom the crime of kidnapping is 
proved, or who confesses it; yet the rewards of 
this infamous trade are ‘so great, and the pre- 
cautions of the Government so lax, that swarms 
of these villains exist in the neighbourhood.” 
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COOLIE IMMIGRATION INTO 
TRINIDAD. 


Tue following is an extract from the pam- 
phlet published by the Rev. Mr. Underhill, 
of whose tour through the West Indies we 
have made mention in our Summary. Mr. 
Underhill is now in Jamaica, and his obser- 
vations upon the labour question in connec- 
tion with that island are looked for with 
much interest. The remarks reproduced in 
the present extract refer entirely to Trinidad. 
That the employment of immigrant labour 
has augmented production, none in his senses 
would attempt to deny; but if the native 
peasantry had withdrawn frem cane cultiva- 
tion to the extent some parties would have it 
believed, the crops would have remained 
stationary, or shewn but a trifling increase. 
The entire number of immigrants imported 
into Trinidad, from February 1845 to March 
1858, was under 13,000, at a cost of 156,5682. 
for their introduction alone, which does not 
represent, by a considerable sum, the whole 
expenditure. Not a fourth part of this 
total amount has been paid by the planters, 
who have therefore asec their alleged 
prosperity at the expense of the community. 


EXTRACT. 


‘“‘ There remains but one other subject to notice 
—the effect of the Coolie immigration on the pro- 
spects of the negro population. Singularly 
enough, contrary to the usual expectation, it has 
improved the condition of the negroes. True, the 
negroes are no longer the chief dependence of the 
planter for the production of sugar. On the 
158 sugar estates of the island, the field-work is 
almost entirely performed by Coolies. The com- 
mand of Coolie labour enjoyed by the planter has 
increased the growth ofthe sugar-cane, and in- 
duced the extension of sugar cultivation. With 
this there has necessarily arisen a demand for 
hedges and ditches, for drainage, for carpenters, 
coopers, enginemen, boilermen, mule drivers, 
lumberers, and clearances of forest land. The 
demand for ground provisions to supply the wants 
of the Coolie labourers has increased, and the 
cattle employed on the estates must be fed. There 
is, therefore, a great demand for skilled labour, 
and for labour of a more remunerative kind than 
that of the cane-field. The garden produce finds 
a better market. All these occupations and 
duties are being rapidly taken up by the negro. 
He is removed from the position of a mere ser- 
vitor, and is paid better for the exertions he puts 
forth. The Coolie is therefore no competitor 
with the negro in the labour market, and no ill 
feeling exists because of the displacement of the 
one by the other. Coolie labour opens a wider 
field of exertion to the negro, and he is rapidly 
becoming the artisan and skilled labourer of the 
Trinidad community. 

‘* This interesting and important result could 
only have taken place in a country where the 
amount of labour accessible was far below the 
wants of the community. Butit must be a cause 
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of gratulation to the friends of the African 
race, that in this instance a system which at 
first sight seemed calculated to lower the rate of 

and to deprive the negro of the market 
for his labour, to which he had a right to look 
for employment, has resulted in his advan- 
tage, and in opening to him sources of remune- 
rative employment, which, as a mere agricul- 
turist tied to the soil, he never could have realized. 
His position is improved, and there is required of 
him higher forms of Jabour than can be executed 
by the cutlass or hoe.” 





TESTIMONIAL TO MR. M‘LEOD. 


THE long and eminent services rendered to 
geographical discovery, mercantile enter- 

rise, and the suppression of the slave-trade 
in Africa, by Mr. Lyons M‘Leod, late Her 
Majesty’s Consul at Mozambique, have in- 
duced a few persons interested in these sub- 
jects to raise by subscription: a testimonial, 
to be presented to him as a recognition of 
his services to his country, and to the cause 
of humanity and civilization. 

The Niger expedition of 1854, as a pio. 
neer expedition to mercantile enterprise, 
was proposed to Sir Roderick I. Murchison, 
President of the Royal og ape Society, 
by Mr. M‘Leod, in 1851. Its success, in 
proving that the rivers of Africa are navi- 

ble, with comparative safety to European 
life, if ascended with the rising waters, (as 
first s ted by him,) has placed beyond 
doubt the practicability of establishing com- 
mercial relations with the interior of that 
continent. 

His recent work on Eastern Africa* has 
specially directed the attention of ull who 
are interested in Africa to the practical 
means of civilizing its inhabitants, by the 
establishment of commercial relations with 
its rich sea-coast and vast interior, thereby 
introducing civilization and Chnistianity, 
and at the same time entirely suppressing 
the slave-trade. 

The personal sufferings of Mr. M‘Leod 
and his wife, at the hands of the slave- 
traders and their accomplices, during their 
residence at Mozambique, in consequence of 
Mr. M‘Leod’s conscientious discharge of his 
duty in exposing the devices of the slave- 
trade party, and the losses he incurred, are 
sufficient to establish his claim to the sym- 
pathy of all who advocate freedom of com- 





* «Eastern Africa: with the Narrative of a 
Residence at Mozambique.” 2vols.2ls. Hurst 
and Blackett. 
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merce, and the extinction of Slavery and the 
slave-trade. 

It will not be irrelevant to add, that Mr. 
M‘Leod was one of the most meritorious 
officers in the British navy. He entered it 
as a first-class volunteer in November 1841 
and served on the North-American and 
West-India Station until April, 1844. He 
then volunteered for service on the West- 
Coast of Africa, and, while there as midship- 
man in the Albert, and employed on de- 
tached service, received his promotion as 
lieutenant for an act of most daring heroism. 
On the 13th of February 1845, being then 
scarcely twenty years of age, he attacked, 
with a boat’s crew of only five men (three 
white men and two Africans), and captured, 
after an engagement of twenty minutes, the 
a slave-schooner Venus, with a crew 
of twenty-six men, assisted by the natives, 
up the Rio Pongas. He subsequently com- 
manded the Adelaide, and was senior lieu- 
tenant of the Ranger when she was paid off 
in gay 1851.—(See Foreign -Office List, 
1860. 

Subscriptions may be addressed to the 
Rev. Richard Gresswell, 39 St. Giles’, Ox- 
ford; to Sydney Smith, Esq., 4 Charlotte 
Row, E.C.; to Dr. Norton Shaw, 15 White- 
hall Place; and to L. A. Chamerovzow, 27 
New Broad Street. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS RECEIVED, 


J. Ingram Travers, Esq., F.R.G.S. £20 0 
Rev. R. Gresswell, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.R.G.S.  . : ‘ . . 10 0 
T. Hodgkin, Esq.,M.D., F.R.G.S. . 5 0 
Thomas Bazley, Esq.,M.P. - & @ 
Sir Roderick Murchison, V.P.R.G.S. 5 0 
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. Avybertisement. 


THE MOST IMPORTANT BOOK FOR 
WESLEYANS IS 
THE BLAST OF A TRUMPET IN ZION; 
Calling upon every Son and Daughter of 
Wesley to aid their Brethren in America in 
purifying their American Zion from Slavery. 
By Wii11am H, Puviey. 


Just published by Webb, Millington, and 
Co., A. W. Bennett, and William ‘Tweedie, 
London; and may be had of them, or through 
any Bookseller; also of Wilson Armistead, 
Water-Hall, Leeds : = Sixpence, or post- 
free on receipt of Sevenpence in Postage 
Stamps. 
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